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THE DEACON’S SISTER-IN-LAW. 


" HEN I married the Deakin,” said 
Mrs. Deacon Sands, “ he was a 
widderer.” 

The good lady had just sat down for a 
long confidential chat with her cousin, 
Mrs. Brewer, whom she had not seen for 
six years, and who had just come to visit 
her. 

“Yes, he wasa widderer for the second 
time ; an’ as he said himself the very first 
evenin’ he ever come to see me, it did 
seem as if Providence had dealt very pe- 
culyer by him. 

“ His first wife had a host of relations 
that hung onto her from first to last, no 
less’n three of ’em—her mother an’ uncle, 
an’ a good-for-nothin’ brother that 
drinked hisself to death, a-dyin’ right in 
her house an’on her hands—an’ the 
Deakin’s too, of course. 

“ An’ they hadn’t more’n got through 
with the last o’ them an’ begun to draw 
their breath natural ag’in, when she, poor 
woman, up an’ died without scase any 
warnin’ to herself or nobody else: but 
she was jest the meekest an’ patientest 
soul that ever was, an’ so everybody felt 
to say from their hearts that she was 
better off, an’ had gone to her blest re- 
ward, 

“ But her loss purty nigh swamped the 
Deakin, for he’s a kind of a helpless man, 
an’ a woman in the house seems to be a 
sort of a ballast for him, so to speak ; an’ 
it wasn’t more’n a year an’ a half ’fore he 
up an’ married Dency Peters. Perhaps 
you remember her; a school-teacher she 
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was, an’ I s’pose she’d got tired of that 
wearin’ kind of life an’ thought farmin’ 
would be a sort of restful change. 

“ However, she found it harder’n she 
expected, an’ in a year or two she broke 
down complete, an’ there they was—lots 
of work, an’ nobody to lay to a hand, 
save hired girls, an’ they a-breakin’ an’ 
destroyin’ like wild horses, an’ sassin’ 
back if they was said a word to. 

“ Law! whenthe Deakin gits to talkin’ 
of them by-an’ gone days, as he sometimes 
will of a Sunday night when we don’t go 
to meetin’, why, it makes the cold chills 
go over me to think how much was wasted, 
an’ what he had to bear, an’ her too ; but 
finally she got tothe end of her strength 
an’ jest died off like a wilted flower, an’ 
there the Deakin was left alone ag’in. 

‘“‘ Well, he stayed a widderer a year an’ 
ten months, an’ then I married him. I 
meant to hold out an’ wait the full two 
year, as I believe in berefted folks doin’, 
but, ye see, he was placed so peculyer 
with all this house an’ farm on his hands, 
an’ the spring work a-rushin’ on; an’ so 
the thought o’ that, an’ his persuadin’ 
talk, kind o’ overpowered my scruples an’ 
we was married the last day o’ March 
two year ago. 

“T dunno but I’ve been full as happy 
as I laid out to be, for I aint one that ex- 
pects to be kerried to the sky on flow’ry 
beds of ease, an’ I’ve alwers been used to 
work, an’ if I do say it myself, I’m a good 
housekeeper an’ manager; an’ though I 
aint nothin’ in good looks to the Deakin’s 
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first, nor second, yet he’s had a more 
peacabler time with me than he ever had 
with them; an’ another good turn that 
I’ve done him, is, I’ve rid him of his 
sister-in-law. 

“T sot out to tell you about that in the 
first place, but other things kind o’ kept 
comin’ up in the way. But you can’t 
think, Sary Ellen, what a good thing it 
did seem to me to have a home of my 
own, after the years I’ve been a-goin’ up 
an’ down other folks’es stairs, an’ settin’ 
to other folks’es tables, an’ eatin’ other 
folks’es vittles with other folks’es knives 
an’ forks. Not but what I airnt all I 
had, an’ more too, but there’s a different 
feeling, I tell ye, to know one’s got a 
legal right to a place, which I have now ; 
an’ there aint a day I don’t give thanks 
for it, in spite of the fact that two poor 
women had to die to make way for me: 
but, massy knows, I hadn’t nothin’ to do 
with that! an’ sometimes I think I must 
a-been raised up a-purpose to head off that 
sister-in-law of the Deakin’s. 

“ An’ don’t you believe, a number of 
folks that make it their dooty to meddle in 
other folks’es concerns, advised me not to 
become the Deakin’s third, seein’ he’d 
had such powerful bad luck with his other 
two, but, as I told-’em, number three gen- 
erally conquers, an’ I wasn’t goin’ to be 
scairt out by forebodin’s, an’ I wasn’t. 
An’ I aint seen no reason to git nervy 
yet, for I’m jest as healthy an’ strong now 
as I was then, if not more so. I certainly 
weigh sixteen pound more’n I ever did 
afore ; that shows what a settled mind’ll 
do for a body, spite of hard work, an’ the 
vexations of gettin’ along with a man— 
they’re quite tryin’ an’ have to be hu- 
mored, as you well know, Sary Ellen, 
havin’ one of your own these many -years 
back. ; 

“The Deakin is as good as the average, 
an’ sometimes I do think he’s a leetle 
better: he aint stingy nor ugly, though 
he’s inclined to be a little stewy some- 





times, when there’s extra work on hand, 
or he’s lectored about  pollyticks or 
church-doin’s, but law! I jest take holt 
an’ talk to him, an’ he’ll quiet down like 
a lamb. 

“ An’ so, as I was goin’ to tell you, it 
did seem too bad that as good an’ well- 
meanin’ a man as he’s always been, should 
be so lived on, an’ harassed an’ domi- 
neered over as he’d been by his sister-in- 
law for so many years. But, thank good- 
ness! that’s done with now, for I don’t 
believe she’ll ever come here ag’in ; any- 
way she told three separate persons that 
she shouldn’t. 

“ Ye see, Sary, she was a half-sister to 
the Deakin’s first, an’ she jest made this 
house her hangin’-up place when it sooted 
her sotodo. I used to hear talk about it 
then, how she’d say she detested the 
country, an’ farmers was so coarse an’ un- 
cultivated that she couldn’t hardly 
abide ’em ; but, all the same, she could 
come an’ set month in an’ month out at 
a farmer’s table, an’ eat fresh veg’ tables, 
an’ eggs, an’ chickens, an’ fruit un- 
limited as she alwers insisted on havin’. 
An’ so her poor sister jest trotted around 
from mornin’ till night, waitin’ on her, an’ 
cookin’ dainty messes for her at all hours, 
*cause, as she said, “Sabriny was so deli- 
cate!’ Well, she did appear to be too 
delicate to work as other folks did. She 
was a musical instructor—so she called 
herself; an’ I’ve no doubt she understood 
notes, an’ was a fair player, though there 
never was no instrooment for her to per- 
form on here; but she seemed to make a 
good livin’ at it in the city where she 
claimed to live, though she took most fre- 
quent vacations, for besides a couple of 
months in the summer, there was Thanks- 
givin’, an’ Christmas, an’ Easter, when 
she’d come for two weeks or so, an’ some- 
times in between on account of sickness 
amongst her scholars, or some such ex- 
cuse. 

“ Anyhow, she managed to put in nigh 
























half her time here, an’ never paid a cent 
of board, nor helped around the house the 
leastest bit. 

« An’ she’d got the Deakin so trained 
in that he’d do her biddin’ like a little 
child. If she wanted to drive to the 
Centre to buy a spool o’ thread, or match 
some worsted as she was always a-fussin’ 
with, why, no matter if the hay was all 
down in the medder or the grain was a- 
sufferin’ to be cut, he’d drop all an’ tackle 
up a horse an’ take her, or let his man go, 
which was jest as much of a hindrance ; 
an’ even drive two mile or more out of the 
way to go round the river road, ’cause 
Mis’ Lawson thought it was so romantick. 
Law! 

“Well, Mis’ Lawson—did I tell you 
she was a widder? her husband had died 
airly in life—taken away in massy, as it 
seemed, that is to hisself, anyhow; that 
happened ’fore I knew much of her, an’ 
’bout that time her sister married the 
Deakin, an’ so she got to comin’ here, an’ 
jest come that way durin’ the lifetime of 
his first ; an’ when he was bereft, she kept 
on a-comin’, an’ old Mis’ Sanders, who 
lived here then, got clean wore out a- 
waitin’ on her, so she told everybody. 
Then Mis’ Lawson kept a-comin’ when 
the Deakin got his second; an’ how she 
had the face to is more’n I know, an’ poor 
Dency as sickly as she was; but that 
didn’t make no difference; an’ so Dency 
kept on enjoyin’ miser’ble health till she 
died, an’ still Mis’ Lawson kept on 
a-comin’ up to the farm to recooperate 
herself; an’ they all said it took about 
one cow’s milk to build her up while she 
stayed. 

“Well, I’d heard about her by spells 
for some years; but when the Deakin 
come to see me, he up an’ told me all 
about it; he said he felt it his dooty ; an’ 
he didn’t want me to marry him in the 
dark, so to speak. There wasn’t no chil- 
dren for incumbrances, he said, but there 
was Sabriny. She was a sort of a trial, as 
he well knew, an’ any woman that 
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married him would have to put up with 
it, an’ he wanted to prepare me. 

“] asked him if she had any claim on 
him, like a mor’gage on the farm, or any- 
thing like that? an’ he said, massy, no! 
he never had owed her a red cent; only 
she had always come to his house like a 
sort of home, an’ she alwers expected to, 
an’ that was the long an’ the short of it, 
an’ he felt it his sacred dooty to tell me. 

“Well, I heard him out, an’ then I told 
him not to stew about it; if I made up 
my mind to marry him, I’d. deal with 
Mis’ Lawson, an’ not make him any 
trouble over it. He seemed dretful re- 
lieved at that, an’ said I was a good- 
hearted woman, an’ Sabriny had alwers 
been so delicate that she needed humorin’, 

“T didn’t say no more, but I made up 
my mind most emphatic that he shouldn’t 
be hoodwinked an’ put upon in time to 
come, as he had been in the past, by that 
designin’ woman. 

“Well, as I said before, we was 
married the last day of March, an’ my 
goodness, what a stormy day it was! 
more like midwinter than spring; an’ 
folks said it was a very dubersome sign, 
an’ I, or the Deakin, or both of us likely, 
would sup sorrer. We aint had no great 
yet, for all their croakin’ an’ shakin’ their 
wise heads. 

“We didn’t take much of a honeymoon, 
only two or three days down to the city ; 
it was too busy a time; an’ so we settled 
down an’ went to work like sensible folks, 
as we claim to be. 

“ Mis’ Lawson didn’t come up that year 
till about the first of July. I could see 
that the Deakin was gettin’ kind 0’ oneasy 
as the time drew near to expect her; he 
was dretful anxious as to the spring 
chickens, an’ green peas, an’ sech; an’ 
kept the buggy an’ canopy-top washed up 
till one could see their face in ’em any 
day. 

“ But I didn’t make no extry fuss in 
the house. It was alwers decently clean, 


an’ vittles enough cooked up ahead, an’ 
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good enough, too, for to set before Queen 
Victory if she’d happened to come, an’ I 
wasn’t goin’ to do more’n that for Mis’ 
Lawson, an’ so I told the Deakin. 

“ Well, she writ to say she was comin’ 
a Friday, an’ so the Deakin shaved— 
which he don’t usually do till a Sunday 
mornin’, an’ put on his second-best suit, 
an’ shined his boots, an’ put some poma- 
tum on his hair, an’ went off to meet her. 
I declare it made me think strong of the 
time he was a-courtin’, an’ I guess he felt 
a little simple over it hisself, for he said 
as he was brushin’ his coat—jest as if the 
the dust wasn’t six inches deep all the 
way tothe Centre an’ back ag’in—he said, 
Sabriny was very particular, an’ he hoped 
I'd put on another dress "fore they got 
back—the drab one with pink clover 
leaves onto it, he said, for I looked real 
young an’ good in that. 

“ So after he was gone I put on my 
new satteen, not that I cared to do honor 
to the visitor, but to please my husband, 
as is a woman’s dooty if it don’t put her 
out too much; an’ when they drove up, 
the hired man stood waitin’ to take the 
horse, an’ the Deakin came right along in 
with her to introduce us. 

“She come a-teeterin’ in after him, an’ 
give me one look that took me all in from 
hair-pins to shoe-strings, an’ give me the 
tips of her slimpsy fingers to shake, an’ 
then wilted down onto the nearest cheer 
an’ bursted out a-cryin’. 

“T was dumb-foundered. I hadn’t 
dreamed of no sech performance as that, 
an’ didn’t know what was the matter, an’ 
so I looked at the Deakin for an expla- 
nation of the fuss. 

“ He beckoned me out in the entry, an’ 
said : 

“*Poor thing! she’s so wonderful 
tender-hearted ! You better find her some 
camfire. I should hate to hev her get the 
histericks first off!’ 

“Massy me! The way I flew up-stairs 
after the camfire bottle when I heard that, 
for if there’s one thing more’n another 
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that I’m mortally afeard of, it’s a fitty 
person; an’ then I flew down ag’in an’ 
commenced to rub her forrid an’ wrists 
with it to fetch her to herself ag’in, an’ 
purty soon she pushed it away an’ sobbed 
out: 

“*Oh! don’t! I aint goin’ to faint, but, 
oh! dear! it all come over me so suddent 
seein’ you, a stranger, in her place—my 
poor angelic sister !’ 

“So I found out what was the distress 
with her; there her sister had been dead 
an’ gone a matter of nine year or more, 
an’ she’d been to the house forty times, 
more or less, sence, an’ then make such a 
to-do about it. I was beat! 

“T didn’t say anything, an’ after a little 
she straightened herself up, an’ then she 
see the spots of camfire that had dribbled 
down onto the front of her dress, an’ that 
set her off on a new tack; butshe didn’t 
dast say much about it, an’ then she went 
up to her room mad as a wet hen, as I 
could see with half an eye. 

“*Ts she better?’ asked the Deakin, 
anxiously, as I went out to set the supper- 
table. 

“IT told him I thought she’d pull 
through after a little if there wasn’t too 
much fuss made over her. He see I spoke 
sort o’ sarcastick like. 

“* Ye see, Debbie, she’s dretful delicate 
Sabriny is, an’ a little upsets her; we've 
alwers had to be kind o’ considerate over 
her on that account.’ 

“I did not contradict him nor gainsay 
him, but I did hope he’d notice how much 
supper she eat for a delicate person, but 
he didn’t seem to; he passed the cold 
meat, an’ hot codfish cakes, an’ bread, an’ 
cheese, an’ pickles, an’ cake, ag’in an’ 
ag’in, as unconscious asa beetle. An’ 
after supper she had strength enough to 
walk out with him, an’ look at the cherries 
which was jest a-beginnin’ to turn red an’ 
was a purty nice sight, an’ examine the 
garden, an’ pick some of my very choicest 
posies to pin in her dress. 

“T went about ’tending to my work an’ 














didn’t pay no great attention to her, an’ 
jest afore she went up to go to bed, she 
says: 

“<T s’pose you have breakfast at the 
same unairthly hour they usually do have 
it here?” 

“« We have it at half-past six, percisely,’ 
I said. 

“«That’s very tryin’ to a delicate per- 
son to have to get up so early ; one has no 
appetite,’ says she. , 

“You needn’t git up a minnit ’fore you 
want to, Mis’ Lawson,’says I. ‘ You kin 
lay till noon jest as well as not; *twon’t 
make a mite o’ diffrence.’ 

“She thanked me rather stiffly, an’ said 
that she wasn’t unreasonable in any of 
her habits, only it was her dooty to take 
care of herself, as she wasso alone an’ no 
one to look out for her. 

“Well, I got up next mornin’ bright 
an’ airly, for I had a power of work on 
hand, bein’ Saturday; an’ I got break- 
fast—we had a man an’a boy to board— 
then I washed the dishes, strained the 
milk an’ skimmed some that was sour, fed 
the chickens, worked an’ packed down a 
churnin’ of butter, picked an’ cut up a 
hen, molded my bread, stirred up a sponge- 
cake an’ a custard an’ got ’em in to bake, 
an’ was jest a-rollin’ out my pie-crust 
when I heard Mis’ Lawson a-pit-pattin’ 
through the hall. She came into the 
dinin’-room, an’ a minnit after to the 
kitchen-door. My! she looked as it she 
had jest stepped out of a bandbox, spick- 
an-span. 

“*Good mornin’, says I. ‘I’m beat 
to see you up so airly. Do you want 
some breakfast now ?” 

“She looked aghast at the stove and 
the empty table, and said kind o’ slow like: 

“Why, I—I might eat a little, I 
s’pose, if—if there was any.’ 

“*Qh! I can soon scratch up someodds 
an’ ends!’ I said, briskly, slapping the 
coffee-pot on the stove and spreading out 
the table-cloth as I spoke. I got some 
cold meat an’ hominy, an’ a pitcher of 
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mornin’s milk, and bread an’ butter, an’ 
as soon as the coffee was warmed up, I 
told her to set by an’ help herself. I 
went back to my work, an’ in a little 
while I heard her go out of the dinin’- 
room. 

“‘She’d made out quite a fairish meal, 
but when dinner-time come, deary me! 
how she did relish the hot vittles! an’ I 
don’t know how many times the Deakin 
helped her to chicken pot-pie, but I know 
I was afraid it would give out ’fore ever 
we got enough all round. 

“So the day wore on. I was dretful 
busy, an’ I didn’t pay no more attention 
to her than if she was a boarder; no, not 
so much; for I would a-put myself out a 
little to make a boarder feel to home an’ 
contented; an’ I could see that she was 
quite took back, an’ low in her mind. 

“ But she cherked up when night come, 
an’ she had the Deakin to talk to, an’she . 
kept him up so late that he got fairly 
asleep in his chair, an’ forgot to wind the 
clock he was so dazed an’ beat out when 
he come to bed. 

“ The next day bein’ Sunday we had 
our breakfast middlin’ late, an’ she got 
down ’fore I got it cleared away ; an’ then 
we all went to meetin’ in the canopy-top. 
The Deakin is prouder of that waggin 
than he is of anything else on the farm ; 
an’ I felt a trifle proud too as we rode 
along that mornin’. Mis’ Lawson did 
look as nice as a new pin, I'll say that 
for her, though she did make me feel real 
dingy an’ old-timey in my go to-meetin’ 
clothes; an’ she was real devout all 
through the services, an’ put a five-cent 
piece on the plate for the penny collec- 
tion; so she did have some good streaks 
about her after all. In the afternoon we 
took a ride over to the cemetery—the 
Deakin don’t think it’s any sin to go a- 
ridin’ on Sunday if we gothere—an’ so we 
went, an’ came home around by the river 
road, an’ it was lovely I declare! so I got 
through the day an’ went to bed in a real 
Christian frame of mind. 
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“But I must confess I forgot it all 
the very next mornin’, an’ my contrary 
feelin’s got the best of me ag’in when [ 
see Mis’ Lawson come down about nine 
o’clock in a trailin’ white wrapper, an’ 
her both arms full of fine clothes for to be 
washed ; an’ I told hershe’d have to have 
a wash-day all by herself for them. They 
was too finicky to go along in the b’iler 
with mine, an’ another thing I had all I 
could tussle through with ; but she could 
have the tubs an’ things, an’ wash ’em 
the next day if it was clear. 

“My sake! if you could a-seen her 
look at me. She didn’t seem to sence my 
meanin’ at first, but when she did, she 
flushed up, an’ said : 

“You don’t suppose J could wash ’em, 
do you?’ 

“«Why not? saysI. ‘They can’t be 
half as hard to wash as farmin’ clothes, 
an’ then—’ 

“¢ But I never wash,” she interrupted, 
‘never! I don’t know how; an’ if I did, 
I aint strong enough. I’m very delicate, 
as one might see.’ 

“<*Well, says I, decidedly; ‘then I 
don’t see no other way for’t only for you 
to put ’’em out by the dozen; there’s a 
widder Clark, down to the Centre, does 
washin’ an’ ironin’ of fine clothes real 
good, so I’ve hearn say.’ 

“ An’ with that, I picked up a basket 
of pieces, an’ went out to hang ’em up, 
an’ when I come in she was gone back up- 
stairs, clothes an’ all, an’ I didn’t see no 
more of her till I rung the bell for 
dinner. 

“ T don’t think she eat quite so hearty 
that meal, an’ she had a sort of injured 
look onto her face that made the Deakin 
quake in his boots, an’ look appealin’ly at 
me. I didn’t take no notice, an’ at last 
he said : 

“*Do have some more of the b’iled 
ham, Sabriny! You look kind o’ peaked 
to-day ; I’m afeard you don’t feel so well 
as you might.’ 

“She said no, she didn’t ; she was quite 


poorly! but she took some ham, an’ 
another spoonful of mashed potato, an’ a 
biscuit, an’ then a dish of puddin’. An’ 
then she follered the Deakin out to the 
gate, an’ they stood talkin’ a long time. 
I dunno jest what they said, only I know 
she made complaint about my ‘ ways ;’ an’ 
so that night the Deakin seemed dretful ill 
at ease an’ fidgety. 

“ An’ finally he spoke out. He saidhe 
felt it to be his bounden dooty to give me 
some advice. I knew what was comin’, 
an’ he hadn’t got more’n well begun ’fore 
I sailed in an’ took the words right out of 
his mouth. Ye see, I’d worked dretful 
hard that day, an’ wasn’t in no state of 
mind to be lectured, even if I deserved it, 
which I didn’t. 

“* Yes, says I, ‘ you’d love to have me 
bow down an’ worship her, an’ let her 
walk over me; an’ git her a hot break- 
fast in the middle of the forenoon, an’ do 
her fine washin’ an’ ironin’. Yes, an’ 
make her bed, an’ button her shoes, for 
all I know, an’—’ 

“*No, no, Debbie, I don’t!’ he put in, 
‘I only wanted to say that you’re so 
strong an’ well yourself that mebbe you 
aint got as much feelin’ for delicate folks 
as you might have, an’ so—’ 

“« Yes,’ says I, ‘ but wasn’t your other 
wives quite complainin’ theirselves, an’ 
didn’t they slave an’ wait on her ladyship 
beyond all belief? Oh! you needn’t talk 
to me!’ says I. - ‘ I’ve heard tell aboutit ; 
an’ seen for myself, now.’ 

“He was all took back, an’ didn’t 
seem ‘to know what more to say to 
straighten things out, an’ he run his hand 
through his hair as he alwers does when 
he gets stewy, till it stood every which 
way an’ made him look like a wild man, 
an’ then he fetched a sigh. 

“« T’ve no doubt you mean well, Debbie, 
but after all, you don’t realize how deli- 
cate Sabriny is, an’ how we’ve had to 
humor her always.’ 

““* Why have you?’ says I. ‘ Doesshe 
own you, soul an’ body an’ belongin’s? 
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Here she’s imposed on you an’ everybody 
else in this house for half a lifetime, an’ 
you’ve been as meek as Moses an’ let her 
doit. But, I tell you, she’s got up-hill 
work, now! If she was any real blood- 
an’-bone relation to ary one of us, or if 
she was just an acquaintance come for a 
reasonable visit because she liked us, orif 
she was a genuine invalid, why, I’d do 
anything in the world forher! But asit 
is, she jest comes here to have an easy 
time, an’ be waited on, an’ spunge her 
livin’; an’ you know it as well as you 
know anything, Deakin Sands,’ says I, 
for I was bound he should hear the livin’ 
truth about it for once. 

“< Well, I don’t know but you’re 
more’n half right, Debbie, but you know 
I giv’ you fair warnin’ ’bout her fore ever 
we was married. You can’t throw it up 
that I left you in the dark.’ 

“<«T remember it,’ says I, ‘an’ I 
made up my mind then that deliverance 
should be wrought out somehow; you’re 
been afflicted long enough.’ 

“¢But what be we a-goin’ to do?’ says 
he, sadly. 

“*Do? says I to him, ‘ why, we’ll do 
as we orto, go on with our work an’ ’tend 
to it, an’ not put ourselves out; if Mis’ 
Lawson can’t put up with our ways, why, 
the cars is a-runnin’ an’ there’s no law 
ag’in her goin’ away,’ says I. 

“She won’t go till September,’ says he, 
‘she never does, an’ she didn’t come in 
the spring nuther as she generally does, 
ye know.’ 

“Don’t you worry, Deakin,’ says I, 
‘she won’t stay !’ 

“““My goody grashus!’ says he, all ina 
tremble, ‘I do hope you won’t say for her 
to go, right out!’ 

“*No, I won’t say a word about it,’ 
says I. 

“Td been clearin’ the table an’ washin’ 
the dishes, an’ sprinklin’ down the clothes 
as we'd been a-talkin’, an’ lo! an’ behold! 
as I went close up to the winder that 
opened onto the side stoop what should I 


see but the edge of Mis’ Lawson’s dress, 
an’ there she was, an’ had been, no 
knowin’ how long, where she couldn’t 
help hearin’ all we’d said. It gin me 
kind of a shock, now I tell ye, for I’d 
seen her goin’ down through the orchard 
not a half-hour before; she was a wonder- 
ful hand to be walkin’ out around in the 
gloamin’, as she called it. 

“ But there she was. I didn’t dare tell 
the Deakin, for he’d a-had a fit then an’ 
there; so I begun to talk to him about 
the corn crop, an’ in a minnit I seen her 
slip around the corner of the house. I 
dunno as I should a-had the grit to say 
jest what I did as I did, if ’d known she 
was there; but, after all, I couldn’t be 
real downright sorry that she’d heard it, 
for I honestly thought it might be good 
for her soul. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, the 
very next day she asked the Deakin when 
it would be convenient fer him to go to 
the Centre, as she wanted to go as 
soon as she could, she said. She was 
goin’ to Clifton Springs to visit dear 
Cousin Har’rit, an’ then the waters might 
do wonders for her health ; they was con- 
sidered very saniterry, she said, an’ she 
felt it her dooty to try ’em. 

“T could see the Deakin was struck 
all of a heap an’ his hands shook as if he 
had the palsy. He didn’t know what to 
say, for he’s too pious to tell sech an out- 
an-out lie as to say he was sorry she was 
goin’, an’ I wouldn’t say it, neither, an’ 
after a minnit, he told her she needn’t be 
in no hurry. 

“ But she was, ’peared as if she couldn’t 
git away quick enough. I told her to 
come ag’in if she could put up with our 
ways, but she aint never been since; an’ 
I know the Deakin is dretful happy 
about it, but he wouldn’t own it for a 
farm, 

“Law sakes! I must go an’ git supper; 
I’d no idee it was so late. What a good 
visit we have had !” 

LILLIAN GREY. 
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VALE PLACE, PONT STREET. 


A SKETCH IN TWO PARTS. 


CHAPTER V. 
OLD LADY MAPLESTON IS UNEASY. 


HREE o’clock the next day saw Mrs. 

Ferrers’s smart little brougham pick 

up Cecil Farquhar at his chambers in 

Piccadilly. Thence it drove to the show- 

rooms of Madame Corise, in New Bond 
Street. 

Corise prostrated herself, figuratively 
speaking, at Mrs. Ferrers’s feet, and rubbed 
her forehead in the dust. 

“Tt was like the light of the sun in 
foggy November once more to see Ma- 
dame’s face. Would she have the conde- 
scension to be seated—and Monsieur ? 
What might Corise have the supreme 
pleasure, the heavenly joy of showing to 
Madame ?” 

Mrs. Ferrers stated her requirements, 
and half a dozen young ladies were dis- 
patched for stuffs, while Corise stood her- 
self to commune with Madame. And 
Monsieur was going to help? But how 
charming for a Monsieur to know about 
the divine art of attire! True, some gen- 
tlemen had great taste, but it was rare— 
very rare. 

Twenty minutes—for Mrs. Ferrers was 
reasonable—were then spent on discussing 
the merits and demerits of the wares of 
Corise; in the choice, Cecil Farquhar’s 
counsel being very greatly taken into ac- 
count; and after that the couturiére was 
given a very handsome order. 

The seed planted the day before in the 
old-fashioned drawing-room in Albemarle 
Street received much watering that after- 
noon. 

“ ] saw your grandson, Cecil Farquhar, 
this afternoon at the Academy,” said old 
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General Somebody, who was calling on 
Lady Mapleston, “ and with a very hand- 
some woman, too.” 

“ Really!” said the old lady. “I won- 
der who she was.” 

“T can tell you,” said Mrs. Somebody- 
Else, who was calling also, “I know her 
by sight quite well. She drives a pretty 
little brougham, and her horse stepsnicely. 
It is not her own I think, for I believe I 
recognize the man as coming from What’s- 
the-name-of-the-man’s who lets things on 
hire in Sloane Street. She is very hand- 
some, and altogether a striking looking 
woman, don’t you know? Just that— 
striking-looking, and so well dressed, a 
little too remarkable-looking for my taste, 
still one must admire—not perhaps quite 
one of us,” interpolated the lady, who, 
being in a very good set in right of her 
husband’s position, chose to ignore the 
fact that before she married she had been 
less than nobody herself, “not perhaps 
quite one of nous autres, but really very 
handsome, and in good taste.” 

“And who is this lady?” asked the 
Dowager. 

“ That’s what I’ve wanted to know for 
a long time. She lives in Vale Place, 
Pont Street. One of those pretty little 
houses, don’t you know, very nice— 
though for my part I cannot bear asmall 
house.” 

“T thought,” said old Lady Mapleston, 
“T thought you said you knew her 
name.” 

“So Ido, so I do,” returned the visitor. 
“T found it out to-day. I haveseen your 
dear grandson with her several times 
lately. Her brother is a Colonel Anstey, 
I heard that from my maid, who knows 
some one who—”’ 














“And her name?” suggested old Lady 
Mapleston, for her talkative friend was 
tiring her. 

“Her name! ah, yes, I saw your grand- 
son with her to-day and they drove to 
Madame Corise’s, the dressmaker, you 
know, in Bond Street. And when they 
were gone I went in. ‘ Will you tell me,’ 
I said, ‘the name of that lady who has 
just gone out?’ ‘ With pleasure,’ said the 
young woman, and she told me, and ‘so I 
found out.” 

“And it was what?” said old Lady Ma- 
pleston, almost impatiently. 

“Ah, dear me! didn’t I say!” said her 
visitor. “‘ Ferrers, Ferrers, Mrs. Ferrers.” 

“Ah,” said the old lady. 

When she was alone that evening she 
went over with her gold-headed stick to 
the great writing-table that stood in one 
corner of the room. She carefully lit a 
candle and lowered the pink shade over it 
to soften the light. 

“T don’t like it at all,” she said to her- 
self, softly, “I don’t like it at all. I 
would not for worlds that my darling boy 
should be sacrificed to a designing 
woman.” 

Very methodically she affixed the stamp 
to the envelope first. ‘Then she wrote the 
direction in a small and pointed yet bold 
and clear hand. After that she wrote her 
note. 


“ALBEMARLE STREET. 
“My Dearest CECIL. 

“You have not been to see me this 
week, and your poor old grandmother has 
missed you. Will you come to lunch to- 
morrow? Or will you dine with me?— 
or will you have tea with me, you much- 
sought-after young man? I wantto have 
a little talk with you. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“SARAH MAPLESTON. 
“ Thursday evening.” 


“For I must see the boy and find out 
for myself,” said the old lady. 


VALE PLACE, PONT STREET. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MUD AND MISCHIEF. 


Mrs. Mup went straight to the house 
agents. 

“Can I see Mr. Smith?” she said, 
sharply. 

“JT will inquire, madam,” said the 
clerk. 

Mrs. Mud sat down. 
returned. 

“‘ Our manager is inside, madam, if you 
will step through.” 

“ Did I ask to see your manager ?” said 
Mrs. Mud. 

“ He represents-—” began the bowing 
clerk, and Mrs. Mud interrupted him. 

“T said Mr. Smith,” she said, “and I 
believe I speak distinctly.” 

“ What name shall I say?” asked the 
clerk respectfully but in an injured tone. 

“ Oh! Mud !” said the lady shortly, and 
after the objectionable word was out she 
shut her lips firmly. 

Once more the young man withdrew. 
She heard him go to an inner room and 
knock. A voice asked what his business 
was. 

“A lady wishes to speak to you, sir,” 
here he raised his tone, “ Mrs. Mud /” 

“* Never mind,” she said to herself, “it’s 
only for nine months.” 

Mr. Smith came out bowing. 

“You wished to see me?” he said. 

“T did,” said Mrs, Mud. “I got your 
letter last week, and I. must express un- 
bounded surprise at its contents. I un- 
derstood that I had only to agree to the 
terms about the house at Ascot, and that 
all then would be settled. I write to you 
accepting the terms, and you tell me that 
the house is let. I must profess myself 
utterly at a loss to understand your 
letter.” 

“The fact is—” began the agent, with 
deference. 

“ The fact isn’t /” said Mrs. Mud, “the 
fact is nothing of the sort.” 

* Really, madam, there has been some 


The young man 
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most unfortunate mistake. Our client 
was under the impression—” 

“ He was not,” said Mrs. Mud, “and if 
he was he oughtn’t to have been. There 
was no possible loophole. It is too pre- 
posterous! You put out all my plans, 
you give me no end of trouble and incon- 
venience and expense—I have had to 
come up to London from Bath for noth- 
ing on earth else—and if you do not get 
out of this subsequent arrangement as 
best you may (I don’t care how it is done), 
and send the original agreement of the 
original house to my rooms at the Grand 
Hotel by to-morrow morning—no, even- 
ing! Iwill give you time—lI shall find 
some way of letting people know how you 
treat your clients!” 

With that Mrs. Mud swept out of the 
office. 

She was a clever member of a clever 
family. That agreement came punctually 
at the time stipulated—as she had known 
it would—to her rooms at the Grand 
Hotel. 

When Mrs. Mud had signed her agree- 
ment she drove round the same evening 
to the little house in Vale Place, Pont 
Street. 

“T’ve got my house !” she said, bouncing 
impetuously through the bead and bam- 
boo curtains into her sister’s drawing- 
room. 

“My dear Seringa,” said Colonel An- 
stey’s lazy, pleasant voice, “how you 
startle one! But I am very glad to see 
you, Mabel’s moping.” 

“And why is Mabel moping ?” 

“Tam not moping,” said Mrs. Ferrers, 
indignantly. 

“ You are,” said Colonel Anstey. “ My 
dear Seringa, she is. She may say what 
she likes—just whatever she likes, she may 
say, but she is.” 

“Are you, Mabel dear? what is the 
matter ?” 

“The matter is—” began Colonel An- 
stey. 


“Tom, Tom, please /” interrupted Mrs. 
Ferrers. 

“T don’t please, my sweet sister,” said 
Colonel Anstey. “The matter is that young 
Farquhar hasn’t been to see her to-day, 
And she has been watching for him the 
whole afternoon ; and I brought in Robert 
Lakeman, who bas fifteen thousand a 
year if he has a penny, and she wasn’t 
decently civil to him. There !” 

“Tom is a brute,” said Mrs. Ferrers, 
prettily. 

“T think he is,’ agreed Mrs. Mud, 
sweetly. ‘ He was odious when Horace 
was paying his attentions to me. Don't 
mind him, dear. What I came round to 
say was this. Do you think Mr. Farquhar 
would care to come and stay with us for 
the Ascot week ?” 

And the next morning at breakfast 
Cecil Farquhar got the following note: 


“VALE Piace, Pont STREET, 
“Friday night. 
“My Dear Mr. FarquHar. 

“ My sister has, after all, been able to 
secure the house for the Ascot week. She 
wishes me to ask you if you could come 
and stay with her for that time or for 
part of it. Will you? You know how 
glad we shall both be to see you. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ MaBeL FERRERS.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ADVICE. 


Otp Lapy MapLeston sat at the 
piano playing. Her repertoire was old- 
fashioned. ‘“ Out of date,” she would have 
told you. “Out of date like myself. I 
am too old, my dear, to learn anything 
new.” But she played very sweetly, with 
a soft touch and quaint and pretty pre- 
cision. She moved her head gently in time 
to her music. 

The door had opened and her grandson 
stood behind her. He bent down and 
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kissed her, and such a smile of love and 
welcome broke over her face as told of the 
warm heart that beat in her breast. 

“Dear Granny,” he said, softly and 
with no shyness, for to his grandmother 
Cecil Farquhar was as a son, “dear 
Granny, why, I say, there is a tear on 
your cheek. What is it, Granny? Has 
any one annoyed you ?” 

“No, darling, no,” said old Lady Ma- 
pleston, putting her arms round his neck, 
and kissing him fondly ; “is there a tear? 
I suppose I was thinking of old times. 
Those good old times, Cecil, that you 
young people don’t believe in. But they 
were good, I think, those days! And now 
sit down beside me there—where I can 
see you, for I like to look at you, dear. 
You are like your grandfather, and when 
I look at you I feel young again. Now 
I am going to play to you for a little 
while, and then we’ll chat and have tea. 
I have got saffron cakes for you, Cecil.” 

“You spoil me, Granny,” said the 
young man. “ You always did.” 


And old Lady Mapleston laughed. 
With her favorite grandson beside her she 
was quite happy, and she played on for a 
few minutes in her pretty, quiet, method- 
ical way, he talking merrily the while of 
a hundred things which he knew would 


please her. Presently she rose, and he 
found her stick for her. 

“No, I won’t take your arm,” she said. 
“ Why,” with a little air of graceful play- 
fulness, “ you want to make an old woman 
of me, you forget that I am quite young.” 

Cecil Farquhar laughed. 

“Have you heard from my father 
lately ?” he said. “He never writes to 
me. I hear from mother sometimes and 
the girls; they are sick of being abroad.” 

“T heard from him last week,” said 
his grandmother. “There is no talk of 
coming home yet. But you must not 
blame him for not writing, dear, his gout 
makes it difficult.” 

Cecil Farquhar said nothing. He was 
not very fond of his father, nor indeed 


were any of Lord Mapleston’s family. 
Old Lady Mapleston’s charm of manner, 
and her brightness and her unselfishness 
had not fallen upon her son. He was a 
silent and reserved man, not altogether 
unlovable, but hard and egotistical. He 
had always been accustomed to having 
his own way. Asa father, however, in 
money matters he was not illiberal, and 
this in Cecil’s eyes made up for a few de- 
fects. So he said nothing, but let the con- 
versation glide off to other matters. 

Tea was brought in presently, and he 
watched his grandmother as methodically 
she unlocked the little caddy, and put so 
many teaspoonfuls into the little silver 
pot, first having very carefully warmed 
it with water from the little kettle that 
sang so merrily over the spirit flames. 

“T always do this myself,” she said, 
smiling, and making a soft clattering with 
the cups, “ because I like to feel that I 
can still do one or two things for myself; 
and look, really my hand trembles won- 
derfully little, doesn’t it, Cecil? Flatter 
me, for I like it.” 

“You are the most wonderful old lady 
I know,” he said, laughing; “and as 
pretty and dainty, don’t you know, as you 
are wonderful.” 

Old Lady Mapleston laughed very 
softly, and then she sighed. 

“TI wonder whether any one will ever 
care for you as much as I do,” she said ; 
and then, having waited exactly the right 
number of minutes, she poured out the 
tea. “And there are your saffron cakes,” 
she said. 

"There was a little pause, and then she 
went on: 

“And now I have got something I 
want to say to you,” she said; “ and, dear, 
you won’t think I am preaching to you, 
will you? and you won’t take a little 
caution ill from your poor old Granny, 
who loves you so much that she only gives 
it to you for your good. But Cecil, dear, 
young meh must be careful nowadays ; 
and I have seen a great deal of the world, 
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good and bad, and men are easily taken 
in; and, Cecil, you know you are known 
to be very well off, and there are a great 
many people who are designing and 
cunning, and I know that you are good- 
natured and unsuspicious. Don’t mind 
my saying all this to you, my darling boy, 
but think over it afterward, and you will 
see that it is for your good. I have heard 
lately—Cecil dear, don’t be angry with 
me for this—I have heard lately that you 
are greatly just now in the company of a 
Mrs. Ferrers. Now, dear, I know noth- 
ing of this lady, and for all I know she 
may be as high-minded as you are your- 
self, and I do not want to say a word 
against her; but you goa good deal to 
her house, I hear, and I only want you to 
be careful. I know all this may be quite 
unnecessary, but, my dearest boy, you 
must forgive your old Granny for saying 
it.” 

Cecil Farquhar, who had reddened 
slightly at the mention of Mrs. Ferrers, 
made no answer till his grandmother had 
done speaking. 

“T say, Granny,” he said at last, “ you 
needn’t make yourself uneasy about me. 
Ill take good care of myself; but indeed 
there is no need as far as Mrs. Ferrers is 
concerned, She is as nice a woman as 
ever lived, and I don’t think I am in any 
danger. But anyway, if you like, I'll 
be awfully careful.” 

“Do, my darling,” said old Lady 
Mapleston, gently, “and don’t think of 
your grandmother as a meddlesome old 
fool. Now, I won’t worry you any more, 
and we will talk of something else.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A TRIO. 


Crectr FarquHaR_ answered Mrs. 
Ferrers’s note in person. 

It was five o’clock, and he went to the 
little house in Vale Place, Pont Street. 


Yes, Mrs. Ferrers was at home, the smart 
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maid told him, and he ran lightly up-stairs, 
At the door of the drawing-room he was 
conscious of feeling a slight shock of dis- 
appointment, and somehow the visit was 
not as happy as usual. On the little 
Chippendale table, that stood at the top 
of the stairs to prevent the opening of the 
second door, on the other side of which, 
in the front room, was the screen with the 
worked herons, lay a man’s hat and 
stick. 

Cecil was half minded to retreat, but 
he refrained. He pulled aside the heavy 
curtains; he parted the beads and bam- 
boos and entered. Mrs. Ferrers was lying 
back lazily in the chair with the white 
catskin, and a gentleman sat opposite to 
her. She started up as Farquhar came 
in, and he was glad he had not gone after 
all. 

“Mr. Farquhar, how do you do?” she 
said, putting out her hand. ‘“ You have 
found me out again. I was afraid you 
were going todrop me. Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Lakeman, Mr. Farquhar.” 

The two men looked at each other and 
bowed stiffly. Mrs. Ferrers started some 
easy conversation and tried to make it 
include the trio, but she found herself 
answered separately by each of the other 
two, while they avoided exchanging words 
with each other. The situation was 
strained. It was the old story of ‘‘ Two's 
company.” Mr. Lakeman felt that 
Farquhar made the objectionable third, 
while Cecil, on his part, thought the 
other’s presence was an encroachment 
where he alone had the right. Mrs. 
Ferrers made herself charming to both. 
She talked lightly on topics of common 
interest, and succeeded in keeping the 
conversation impersonal. 

“T should not think he will stop long,” 
Farquhar was saying to himself. 

“ At any rate I can sit him out,” the 
other was thinking. 

“Tf only Seringa would come in,” was 
Mrs. Ferrers’s thought. “And yet, per- 
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haps, on second thoughts, the situation is 
wholesome.” 

Meanwhile a not too robust flow of 
talk went on. Sometimes one of the two 
men would drop out of it, sometimes the 
other ; Mrs. Ferrers never. 

Presently came temporary relief in the 
shape of the smart maid with tea; and 
yet even here there came a little clash, 
when both men put out their hands for 
Mrs. Ferrers’s cup. She smiled on each. 
She was acutely miserable for one. He 
knew nothing of it, and was inclined to 
be cross. 

“You were going to sing,” said Mr. 
Lakeman, after a pause. “ Do you re- 
member you said the other day when 
Colonel Antsey—” : 

“Was I?” said Mrs. Ferrers. “I will 
if you like. There is my music; choose 
a song for me”’—and he went over to the 
piano. “Why are you angry?” she said 
softly to Cecil. She lowered her head and 
leant a little toward him. “What have 
I done ?” 

“T don’t know,’ he answered. 
are not quite kind to-day.” 

“ Why do you say that ?” she asked in 
the same low voice audible only to him. 
“Why? Can I help myself? Hush, don’t 
speak !” for Mr. Lakeman had chosen out 
a song, and had turned. 

“Will you sing this, Mrs, Ferrers ?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. Ferrers rose with her pretty smile 
and went to the piano. She lookedatthe 
music. 

“Oh! not that,” she said, hurriedly ; 
“T think not that.” 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked. “I 
am sorry, for I should have liked to hear 
he 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ you 
shall.” 

She glanced over at Cecil Farquhar as 
she spoke, but he stood at the window, 
and his back was toward her. She struck 
the notes and sang, and he turned angrily. 
The movement was not lost upon her. 


“ You 


“T know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care, 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!” 


Surely this was done on purpose! It 
was an odious incident in an odious visit. 
Mr. Lakeman stood behind her and 
turned over her pages for her, and Cecil 
Farquhar saw him looking down on her 
pretty head in unhidden admiration. To 
have kicked him would have been plea- 
sure. As it was, however, he could only 
stand still and fume. 

Lakeman was a man of about thirty, of 
medium height, but well built and neat. 
He wore a short, pointed beard. He was 
dressed with great care and with taste. 
His manner was polished and easy, and 
his presence sufficiently good. 

Mrs. Ferrers finished her song and rose 
from the piano. Mr. Lakeman thanked 
Cecil 
Farquhar stood at the window and said 
nothing. 

“Did you get my note?” asked Mrs. 
Ferrers. 

“Yes,” said Farquhar, shortly. “I 
hoped Mrs. Mud might have been here, 
but I will write.” 

“And you are coming, I hope ?” 

“T shall be happy, but I will write; 
and now I am afraid I must be going. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Ferrers.” 

He held out his hand coldly. He bowed 
stiffly to Mr. Lakeman, and left the room. 
He was at the foot of the stairs when he 
heard his name called softly. 

“ Mr. Farquhai.” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Ferrers.” 

“T want to speak to you. 
for a moment, please.” 

She stood looking over the balustrades. 
He went up to her. There was some- 
thing infinitely soft in her voice. 

“You are angry with me,” she said. 
“Why? What have I done that I could 
help ?” 


her and praised her singing. 


Come here 
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“ Nothing,” he said. 

“Only what ?” 

“Only I was right, Mrs. Ferrers, you 
are not quite kind to-day.” 

Mrs. Ferrers made no answer to this. 
After a little pause she said : 

“You did not come to see me yester- 
day. I missed you.” 

Cecil’s mood was a little impossible this 
afternoon. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Lakeman came instead,” 
he suggested. “ It would not much matter 
which, don’t you know. I am sure you 
would not care.” 

“You know that I care,” she said. 


“ Only ” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. FERRERS IS SUCCESSFUL. 


Ir was ten minutes later. 
Mr. Lakeman was gone, and Mrs. 
Ferrers was alone. She was sitting in her 


favorite chair ; her hands lay idly in her 
lap, and tears were slowly running down 


her cheeks. The sunlight came through 
the window, and fell upon her pretty head. 
Her pose was good, but she was not 
thinking of this now. She was crying, 
yes, crying, and what for? ‘She could not 
have told. And no one was likely to 
ask, so what matter? She would cry if 
she chose. She was thinking of the 
words of her song. A worthless woman! 
and she had sung of herself. And now 
she was crying because everything was 
empty and hollow, and nothing satisfied. 
She started up presently and dried her 
eyes. There was a sound on the stairs, 
and she heard the curtains rustle in the 
inner room, and then the strings of bead 
and bamboo were pulled aside, and there 
entered—Cecil Farquhar. She gave a 
little ery. 

“T came back,” he said, “ because I 
was an ungracious and asulky brute, and 
I want to tell you—I didn’t mean it, and 
I amsorry. I have been behaving like 
a boor this afternoon, and—Mrs. Ferrers! 
Why you have been crying.” 
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“Oh! no, no,” said Mrs. Ferrers. 
is nothing—I don’t know—” 

“But you have, don’t you know, be- 
cause I see you have. What is it, Mrs, 
Ferrers? Won’t you tell me? I am 
miserable enough myself, but I wish I 
could comfort you.” 

“You despise me,” said Mrs. Ferrers, 
quickly. “Why should you say what you 
don’t mean ?”’ 

“ Despise you?” he said slowly, “ de- 
spise you ?” 

“ You do,’’ said Mrs. Ferrers. “Why 
not? That song, you know—the one I 
sung—what does it describe if not women 
such as I? And as for miserable, it is I 
who am miserable. What have you got 
to make you unhappy ?” 

“But I am,” said Farquhar, “I am, 
and it is just that. It is you—you, Mrs. 
Ferrers. I know I am a fool, and I 
can’t put words together a bit. But it is 
just that. You are like your song, and 
you mean nothing, and so I am awfully 
wretched! You let me get to care for 
you, then I see you with other men, and 
you use the same words and smiles that 
have done duty with me, and then you 
ask me why I am unhappy. It’s too bad, 
Mrs. Ferrers !” 

Mrs. Ferrers looked up. Then she 
smiled very softly. 

“Call me Mabel,” she said. 

He started to his feet and then threw 
himself down beside her. 

“You can’t mean it,” he said, “ you 
can’t. O Mrs. Ferrers! Mabel, I love 
you, I love you so much, and I know I 
am an awful fool, and you are so clever 
and so beautiful. You can’t mean that 
you care for me?” 

“ But I think I do,” said Mrs. Ferrers. 
“Try me.” 

“ Mabel,” he said, “ Mabel, I have so 
longed for you that it seems as if it could 
not be true, but it 7s, isn’t it? You are 
not fooling me—if you were I’d shoot 
myself.” 

Mrs. Ferrers laughed her soft laugh. 


(74 It 
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“ Spare your powder,” she said, then a 
very tender light came into the gray eyes. 
«“ Kiss me, Cecil,” she said, “ you have 
made me a happy woman. [I love you 
very, very dearly.” 

And so Mrs. Ferrers, the mercenary, 
the designing, gained her object. She had 
laid bold plans. She had held a good 
hand. She had played her cards care- 
fully, and the game was hers. 

Clever Mrs. Ferrers. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BILL AND THE “ BON TON.” 


CoRISE indirectly now influenced the 
fates of Mrs. Ferrers and Cecil Farquhar. 
There was a certain lady who, like some 
other of her patrons, owed her money. 
Her husband was the editor of a certain 
leading society paper call the Bon Ton. 
Corise had sent in her bill many times, 
and, things becoming a little desperate, 
the lady went one day to her establish- 
ment in Bond Street. 

“T got your note,” she said, “and I 
have come to see you. Candidly, I can- 
not pay you for the moment.” 

“ For the moment !”’ said Corise. Corise 
could be insolent. 

“Just now,” said the lady, impertur- 
bably, “if you like. I have come to see 
you because I want to try if something 
cannot be arranged. There is my hus- 
band’s paper. It might be useful to you 
as an advertising medium.” 

“ Bah!” said Corise, “ Madame wastes 
her time, and mine also.” 

Afterward, however, thinking the 
matter over carefully, the Parisian 
modiste thought better of it. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A HARPY. 


Otp Lapy Map.esron was getting 
uneasy once more about her grandson, 
and one afternoon the ‘seed, planted in 
her drawing-room some time back, re- 
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ceived copious watering. The tiresome 
and talkative lady spoken of in a former 
chapter was paying another visit to the 
old-fashioned drawing-room in Albemarle 
Street. 

“Yes, I have brought it with me,” she 
said. “I knew it would interest’ you, 
dear Lady Mapleston, and I also sent a 
copy to your son. I thought he might 
like to see it. What terrible things these 
society papers are, dear Lady Mapleston, 
such mischief as they do, and so spiteful !” 

“What paper is it?” asked the old 
lady, anxiously. 

“ Ah! didn’t I say ?” said her visitor. 
“The Bon Ton. They say the editors are 
so unscrupulous in the way they find out 
all these little things, and that ladies of 
title are their chief contributors. Isn’t it 
shocking ? I cannot bear to read them 
myself. It is so lowering to one’s moral 
tone, 1 think. Shall I read it to you, dear 
Lady Mapleston, or will you read it for 
yourself? And shall I draw the blind a 
little for you, dear Lady Mapleston? And 
—ah! yes!—you want your dear spec- 
tacles—your spectacles, I mean. Here 
they are. Those two paragraphs, dear 
Lady Mapleston—half-way down.” 

“T see,” said the old lady, and she 
read : 

“ All the world is at Ascot, and a very 
pretty world too. Seldom has the scene 
been brighter, and this ought to be a good 
sign ina land whose cry of hard times 
ascends from all sides. We must suppose 
then that, since people are as well dressed 
as ever, they are economizing in some 
other way. The toilettes this year are 
really remarkable, and in exceptionally 
good taste. One of the best dressed wo- 
men we have noticed is Mrs. Ferrers, who 
if the profession of beauty were not a 
thing of the past, might fairly enter the 
lists. Corise, we shrewdly suspect, is respon- 
sible for the triumphs of her wardrobe.” 

“ But the next is the paragraph, dear 
Lady Mapleston. Here, do you see?” 

And the old lady read: 
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“There are other things that we 
shrewdly suspect also. Lord Mapleston’s 
son, the Hon. Cecil Farquhar, one of our 
jeunesse dorée, is her constant attendant. 
What possibilities! But we must not say 
more. He is, we understand, the guest of 
Mrs. Ferrers’s sister, Mrs. Mud, wifeof Mr. 
Horace Mud, the American contractor.” 

Old Lady Mapleston read in silence. 

“Tsn’t it too impertinent, dear Lady 
Mapleston ?” said her visitor. “I brought 
the paper to you directly I saw it. I 
I knew how annoyed you would be. It 
is too insolent, I callit,and I am sure your 
dear grandson must be very angry. Per- 
haps he has not seen it, though. I might 
send himone. I have done what I could. 
I sent dear Lord Mapleston a copy by 
the first post this morning.” 

“Thank you,” said the old lady, coldly. 
“ You have indeed done what you could!” 

Oh ! but indeed you mustn’t thank me,” 
said her visitor; ‘I like to feel I can be 
of use. And now, dear Lady Mapleston, 
I must tear myself away. I have to call 
on the Cholmeleys, and dear Lord Roan, 
and the Maxwells.” 

“Will you leave me your paper?” 
asked old Lady Mapleston, for she shrank 
from the thought of these visits, and the 
inevitable gossip, if her visitor retained 
the journal. 

“T think I will ask you—” began that 
lady. 

“Oh! well, no matter,” said Lady 
Mapleston. 

“Oh! but, dear me, yes, how stupid! 
To be sure I will, dear Lady Mapleston ! 
Why, I can get another from that man 
who sells papers at the entrance to the 
Burlington Arcade. Of course I can. 
And it is all on my way tothe Chol- 
meleys.” 

And when at last she was gone, old 
Lady Mapleston grew very troubled. 

“Tt would break my heart,” she said, 
“if Cecil married badly.”’ 

Then she went over to the writing- 
table, and took out her pens and paper. 


She sat down and wrote to her daughter- 
in-law at Spa. 


“Tam very uneasy about Cecil,” she 
wrote. “He has been lately very much 
taken up with a Mrs. Ferrers. She isa 
widow, and, I understand, young and 
handsome. But, dear Caroline, women 
are so designing, and though I know 
nothing of Mrs. Ferrers, and would 
not for worlds impute any unworthy 
motives to her, I cannot help being un- 
easy. To-day Mrs. Lane has been 
here. She showed me a society paper, in 
which this lady is mentioned as being well 
dressed at Ascot, and Cecil’s name is 
coupled with hers. He is, in fact, stay- 
ing with Mrs. Ferrers’s sister. I write this 
in great haste, because Mrs. Lane tells me 
that she has (very officiously, I think) 
sent a copy of this paper to Mapleston ; 
and I want you to preveft his seeing it if 
you can. I know that his ill-health makes 
him very irritable, and I do not want 
poor Cecil to get intotrouble. Don’t you 
think you might caution the boy a little? 
But I leave this to you. I do so trust 
Mapleston will not see that paper. 

“In great haste, 
“Yours very affectionately, 
“Saran MAPLEsTON.” 


That night a few hours after the de- 
spatch of the letter there was brought t 
the old lady another. 


“ DEAREST GRANNY,” it ran, “you 
are the very first person to whom I am 
telling my good news. Won’t you con- 
gratulate me? Mrs. Ferrers has promised 
to be my wife, and I am the happiest 
fellow in the world. Dear grandmother, 
do not be uneasy about this. Indeed you 
would not be if you knew how happy I 
am. She is so beautiful and so good. I 
did not keep anything back from you the 
other day, for it all came quite suddenly. 
I can’t write a good letter, I never could, 
but will you write and give me your 
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blessing, Granny? I value yours most of 
all. I want you to be glad with me, and 
I know that you will like Mabel. You 
could not help it if you knew her, and 
I want you to let me bring her to see you. 
Do write and congratulate me. 
* Your loving grandson, 
“ CECIL FARQUHAR.” 


Old Lady Mapleston sat,down and 
wrote. 


“My Darurne Boy, 

“God bless you and your future wife, 
and grant that all may go well with you 
both. I hope that you have acted for the 
best, but I trust you, Cecil. Bring Mrs. 
Ferrers to see me. 

“Your affectionate grandmother, 
“SARAH MAPLESTON.” 


And a few days later, old Lady 
Mapleston got a letter from her son, from 
Spa. 


“T know nothing of this Mrs. Ferrers,” 
wrote Lord Mapleston. “I have written 
to Cecil to say that if he marries without 
my consent I cut him out of my will.” 


“ And now,” said old Lady Mapleston 
to herself with a sigh, “we shall know 
whether Mrs. Ferrers cares for Cecil or 
his money.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


TWO LETTERS. 


THE bead and bamboo curtains swung 
gently with a soft rhythmic cadence. The 
red lamps cast their warm light about the 


little Eastern-looking room, The cool 
summer air came in through the open 
windows. Mrs. Ferrers sat in her fa- 
vorite chair with the catskin rug, and 
smiled at the contents of a letter she held. 

“ Fifteen thousand a year,” she said to 
herself, “and a house in town and a 
country place. Dear me!” 

And this was part of her letter: 

VOL, LX.—39, 


“T amat your mercy. You know that 
I adore you, and if you refuse me you 
plunge me into night. You have it in 
your power to make me supremely happy 
or infinitely miserable. I have written 
because it is hard to find you alone, and 
now I throw myself upon your charity. 
“In suspense I wait. 
“ Yours ever devotedly, 
“ Ropert LAKEMAN.” 


And Mrs. Ferrers the calculating, the 
mercenary, the designing, laughed. 

There was a sound of footsteps on the 
stairs, and of the sharp, good-tempered 
voice of Mrs. Mud, and the soft, pleasant 
tones of Colonel Anstey. 

“Dining at your club? Glad I met 
you. Go back to Bath to-morrow.” 

“T am glad, too.” 

“ Narrow your stairs are! and all your 
draperies irritate me. Here we are at 
last. Well, Mabel.” 

“ Well, Seringa ! 
up Tom?” 

“In Sloane Street. I have come tosay 
good-bye. I go back to Bath to-morrow. 
Horace wanted to have gone before. 
Nice light your lamps give! What do 
you burn ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Ferrers. 
“Tom, go and draw the curtain in the 
other room. There is such a draught. 
And so you go to-morrow?” 

“And stop till January, when we 
change our name and come up to town and 
civilization. And we have settled upon 
what we are going to call ourselves—last 
night at dinner. ‘What was your 
mother’s name, Horace?’ I said. ‘ Paddle,’ 
he said, ‘ but she called it P’dell.’ ‘Good 
gracious !’ I cried, ‘ what a family I have 
married into!’ ‘ Well, why not takeyour 
maiden name? he said. ‘ Dear me,’ I 
said, ‘ I shouldn’t feel asif I was properly 
married, I don’t think it would be quite 
respectable. Are there no decent names 
in your family. Are you all Muds and 
Paddles? What was your grandmother’s 


Where did you pick 
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name? I suppose she had one!’ ‘She 
was a Miss Dormer.’ ‘Oh! come, that’s 
better !’ I said, and so we are going to he 
Mr. and Mrs. Dormer. I think it sounds 
rather well.” 

“Very,” agreed Mrs. 
Colonel Anstey. 

“ And now, would you like to know my 
news ?” said Mrs. Ferrers. “ Read that.”’ 
“The deuce!” cried Colonel Anstey. 

“ Well done, Mabel!” said Mrs. Mud. 
“T congratulate you heartily.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Mrs. Ferrers said quietly : 

“ But I am going to refuse him.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Mud. 

“ Are you mad, Mabel ?” cried Colonel 
Anstey, “ ‘you can’t be in earnest !”’ 

“T am,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ perfectly 
in earnest.” 

“By Jove, Mabel, I believe you have 
taken leave of your senses. Why the 
man has fifteen thousand a year, and 
prospects of as many more, and a lovely 
place in Berkshire, and—nonsense, 
Mabel, I won’t believe you! I can’t 
think you such an utter fool!” 

“ Fool or no fool,” said Mrs. Ferrers, 
quietly, “I don’t intend to marry him, 
and that’s flat.” 

“My dear Mabel,” said Seringa, “ what 
are you thinking of?” 

“T know very well what I am about,” 
said Mrs. Ferrers—Mrs. Ferrers the de- 
signing, the mercenary. 

“Upon my word, Mabel,” said Colonel 
Anstey, “I gave you credit for more 
sense. I tell you what it is, you are in 
love—infatuated with that young fool of 
a Farquhar, who has not even spoken, 
and who, ten to one, never will; and so 
you will be making a goose of yourself 
for nothing. And you intend to throw 
away the substance for the shadow. 
Really, Mabel, I don’t understand you.” 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps you never 
have,” said Mrs. Ferrers, quietly. “ Per- 
haps I have never understood myself, and 


Ferrers and 


perhaps I have discovered that I have 
after all a little self-respect. I may have 
laid traps for Cecil Farquhar, and I may 
have been caught in them myself. Any- 
way, I may as well tell you that he spoke, 
as you call it, nearly a fortnight ago, and 
I accepted him.” 

She said this very quietly and decidedly, 
There had been a time when she would 
have turned upon him, and given him 
blow for blow; but Mrs. Ferrers had 
greatly changed in the last few months, 
Colonel Anstey looked at her in surprise. 

“Why didn’t you tell one, then?” he 
asked in a slightly modified tone, 
“though in any case Lakeman is far 
and away the better catch of the two. I 
don’t think Farquhar has more than five 
thousand at the most.” 

Seringa threw her arms round her 
sister’s neck. “I hope you will be very 
happy, dear!” she said. 

Half an hour later she said good-bye, 
and Colonel Anstey went round with her 
to her hotel. 

That night Mrs. Ferrers sat in her bed- 
room with two open letters before her. 
The candles lit up her face, and shone 
upon the glistening tears that rolled 
slowly down her cheeks. Mrs. Ferrers 
did all things well, and, while other 
women, by crying, were made hideous, 
the tears merely came to her eyes and left 
them with no swollen lids or ugly traces. 
Her face was very white against the crim- 
sonof her robe. Her hair fel] on her shoul- 
ders and her eyes were luminous. Her bare 
arms, from which the sleeves fell heavy 
with lace, were supporting her head. 

One of the letters was that already re- 
ferred to, the other, hurried and ill-writ- 
ten, ran as follows: 


“My Dariine MaBet. 

“T write this to release you from your 
engagement. When I proposed to you I 
was fairly well off and I had some pros- 
pects. I have now an allowance merely 
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of two hundred a year, and so I release 
you and you are free. Mabel accept this. 
Iam miserable. I have heard from my 
mother and my grandmother, and they 
trust me in my choice. My father has 
never given me to understand that I 
might not marry to please myself, but 
now I learn that he cuts me out of his 
will. I know your generosity, but you 
must not be sacrificed, and indeed I shall 
not blame you. And yet, O Mabel! if 
you would only still be my wife! 
“Your wretched Crci1.” 


And the two letters, the offer of fifteen 
thousand a year, and the offer. of two 
hundred, lay side by side. It remained 


for Mrs. Ferrers the designing, the calcu- 
lating, the mercenary, to answer them. 


CHAPTER. XIII. 
TWO MORE LETTERS. 


“ALBEMARLE STREET. 
“My Dear Son. 

“Your poor old mother wants to be a 
peacemaker, and she has not many more 
years to live. Don’t be harsh with Cecil, 
to please me. I have to-day seen Mrs. 
Ferrers, and I am not surprised that the 
boy fell in love with her. She is very 
sweet and good, and she is really fond of 
him. Is this not proved by her accepting 
him in his reversed fortunes ? They know 
nothing of this letter. Henry, dear, I 
took to her at once, and so I am sure 
would you, if you knewher. She is very 
handsome and striking-looking, and quite 
unassuming. She has an open, honest 
face and I trust her. Cecil is devoted to 
her, and I know that the only thing he 
needs to make his happiness complete is 
your consent. Won’t you give it, my 
dear Henry? I do not often ask anything 
of you, but I do earnestly. wish this, and 
it isin your power to do me this great 
kindness. Remember that Cecil is young, 
and how little, at his age, you yourself 
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would have liked coercion from your dear 
father or myself. I am sure you will not 
deny me. 
“With love to Caroline and the girls, 
“T am ever your devoted mother, 
“SaraHw Map.LeEston.” 


A few days brought an answer. 


“My Dear Moruer. 

“T am very sorry to have to refuse you 
anything, but what I have written I have 
written. I know that Caroline and you 
think me harsh, but as Cecil has chosen 
to act for himself he must take the con- 
sequences. Caroline and the girls join 
with me in kind messages. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“MAPLESTON.” 


“He might have done it,” said the old 
lady, with tears in her eyes, “ I am very 
old. He might have pleased me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


Two months had passed. 

The carriages .ran noiselessly through 
Albemarle Street, for the ground was 
strewn with tan. People came and read 
aslip of paper pinned to the door of a 
house, whose bells were tied and knocker 
muflied. In the old-fashioned drawing- 
room Cecil Farquhar sat listlessly before 
the fire. There were tears in his eyes, 
and opposite to him stood a vacant chair. 
No more would dear old Lady Mapleston 
live in it her smooth and beautiful life. 
Her books and work were on a little table 
just as she had left them, when, for the 
last time, she went to the bed whence she 
was never to rise. Her paper-cutter, her 
bottle of eau-de-cologne, her spectacle 
case, they all lay there, and Cecil looked 
at them through dimmed and uncertain 
eyes. Nothing was altered—only that 
chair stood empty—and yet a subtle 
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change had come over the whole room. 
The light of it was gone, as when the sun 
sets. The brightness had vanished, as 
when the deep shadows creep over ascene 
and cast their gloom. All was changed, 
all; and what remained but bitternessand 
vain questionings ? 

The door opened and a woman came 
softly in. She crossed the room and knelt 
beside her husband. A long look passed 
between them—a look of perfect trust, of 
love and sympathy. 

“She is asleep now,” said Mabel Farqu- 
har, softly, from long custom in the sick- 
room, “and the doctor is gone. The nurse 
is with her. My poor boy, if I could 
comfort you !” 

She put out her arms and he drew them 
round his neck. The tears were in her 
own. eyes and in his. 

“TI care for her so much,” he said, 
brokenly. “O Mabel! God knows how 
much and what her loss will be! She 
was so good to me always, Mabel—and to 
you, too, my wife. She loved me, and she 
trusted me, don’t you know, and now it is 
all going to be over —all past and gone! 
Oh! what is it for, Mabel, what is it all 
for?” 

“Some day we shall know, Cecil.” 

“ Yes, some day, and till then are we 
to take all on trust—to give up all?” 

“Don’t ask that, Cecil! Now it is 
going very hard with you, my poor boy, 
but after a time you will see things 
differently. My darling, I grieve for you 
so—you know that, Cecil, and for myself, 
the friend I lose to-night is an irreparable 
loss. She was good to me as few would 
have been. She did not doubt me, and 
O Ceeil! I think sometimes that it was 
terrible to marry you, and by that make 
you lose your fortune. Tell me that I 
have made you happy, for it was a dread- 
ful thing todo.” 

“Tt was a noble thing,” he answered, 
and a glad look came into her eyes. 

She knelt beside him for half an hour 
talking of the dear life that was slowly 
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going from them, and giving him such 
comfort in his misery as no other could 
After that she rose and 


have given. 
softly left him. 

She went back tothesick-room. Here | 
the light was dim. The curtains were 
half drawn to shade the bed. She started. 
A man with a white face was bending over 
old Lady Mapleston, and talking to her 
gently. He raised his head as she entered. 
Lady Mapleston smiled faintly—a smile 
into which had crept already some of the 
glory of that Heaven that she was so soon 
to enter. 

“ Mabel,” she said, softly. 

Then the gentleman spoke. 

“You are Cecil’s wife,’ he said. 
“ Will you forgive the harshness of an 
invalid ready to acknowledge his fault, 
and be my daughter?” 

Mabel Farquhar crept away presently 
and returned with her husband. 

“Father!” he said. 

“ My boy, I have been hard with you. 
I misjudged you. Now, J come to you! 
Are we friends, Cecil ?” 

Old Lady Mapleston smiled again. 

“ T am very happy,” she said. 

It was some hours later, just as night 
turned to morning, that quietly as she 
had lived, she turned her head upon the 
pillow, like one tired who seeks sleep, and 
sighed softly and died. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONE MORE LETTER. 


“Baru, January 12th. 
“My Daruinc MABEL, 

“ Look on to the end of this letter and 
you may guess what boisterous spirits 1 
am in! Seringa Dormer! and that is 
me! I never was so glad about any- 
thing! You may have seen the notices 
in the papers. Mud is a thing of the past. 
Good gracious! how I could ever have 
lived for two years with the name passes 
my understanding! We shall very soon 
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move up totown. Horace has taken the 
house we looked at in Wilton Place. 
Surely very good times have come for 
our Bohemian family. I am ridiculously 
happy. I kissed Horace this morning 
of my own accord. He is a dear old 
goose! I gota letter of congratulation 
from Tom last night. He seems as con- 
tented as possible in the little house in 
Vale Place, Pont Street. It is, of course, 
admirably suited for bachelor’s quarters. 
And as for you, dear, in Albemarle 
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Street, I know that the day is too short 
for you. Write to me soon. 
“ Your loving sister, 
“SeRINGA DORMER. 


“ P.S.—I wonder whether you saw in 
yesterday’s Morning Post the marriage of 
your old lover, Robert Lakeman. He 
has married a Fraiilein Schwartz, an 
heiress, which really does seem waste of 
money! However we don’t want it, do 
we ?” 





ee ee It is 
almost impossible for some people 
to be contented alone, even if surrounded 
by many luxuries and comforts. I be- 


lieve the habit of self-entertainment is one 
acquired in childhood; and ‘hat the 
mother should so direct the child’s plea- 
sures and duties that he can at any time 
be perfectly content, even if lonely, if left 


to depend solely on himself for amuse- 
ment. 

It has been a hard lesson for me to 
learn, in mature years, and with great 
fondness for literary and artistic pursuits, 
I have never felt just happy to pursue 
even the most congenial employments 
alone. That is very natural in one of a 
social disposition, and I never expect to 
feel differently, but there were years when 
I would only worry and fret whenever 
alone. I only conquered it by cultivating 
hobbies of an absorbing kind. 

Self-reliance is an admirable trait to 
cultivate in children, self-reliance in work 
and in play. How many tired mothers 
are familiar with the cry with which as 
a child, I besieged my guardians, ‘‘ Who 
can I have to play with me now?” The 
only child in a large house, the idea of 
playing alone seemed never to occur to 
me, and I often complained, “‘ Why can’t 
I go to see some one ?” or, “ What can I 
do now?” The good, patient aunt who 


was, for years, my guardian, made her life 
less easy, and my future much harder, by 
indulging me in my disinclination to 
amuse myself. It was almost a mania 
for me to seek company, and bitterly have 
I since regretted the false kindness that 
humored me. 

Our aim should be to fit our children 
for an active, useful life, and to prepare 
them to meet any emergency. To many 
of us comes the necessity, especially in 
early married life, of being much alone ~ 
during the day at least. 


‘Don’t borrow trouble. In the natu- 
ral order of things you will get your 
own share of that without going out of 
the way to find it. It’s the onething you 
can secure with ease, and that the lender 
will give without expecting interest, or 
desiring a return of the loan. Its very 
accessibility and cheapness stamps it as a 
good thing to do without. 


Jones—“ So you have sent off your 
cook!” Smith—“ Yes, I’ve discharged 
her.” ‘I’m eurprised to hear it, as I 
heard you say she was such an excellent 
cook.” “That’s just the reason I dis- 
charged her. She cooked such excellent 
dinners that we ate so much there was 
nothing left over for supper. Her good 
cooking was her only fault.” 





THE BLAZING STONE MINE. 


OLLAPSED, played out, teetotally 

gone under, was the Blazing Stone 

Mine when Tom Northfield come upon 
the scene. 

The miners had decamped for newer 
fields, and only a few of the empty 
shanties were inhabited ; and those still 
left in the drear loneliness of the camp 
stayed on simply because, as yet, they had 
found it impossible to get away. 

“ The mine’s petered out, stranger; no 
more account than a rotten pine,” said 
one of the men, the would-be landlord, 
who had been left most sadly in arrears 
by the sudden departure of many 
boarders. 

“Perhaps it was not well worked or 
carefully controlled,” remarked Tom, 
quietly, reviewing the scene, “ suppose we 


give it a little private try among our- 
selves.” 

“But what’s the use, there wasn’t 
enough pay-dirt to get the men tobacco, 
let alone board and drink.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall see what may be 


in the deserted old mine. 
me or not, as you choose.” 

“ Tt’s clear nonsense,” old Jim Simpson 
declared to his wife and daughter, “ he’s 
only wastin’ his time, and he’ll not pull 
me into the mess. I saw enough of the 
Blazing Stone weeks ago.” 

But Tom Northfield was not a man to 
be easily discouraged, he had not spent 
days and months searching out the secrets 
of old Mother Earth without being pretty 
thoroughly posted as to the riches hidden 
therein. 

His way was to make haste slowly, and 
while his pick sounded here and there, 
and almost everywhere, old Jim sat by 
and laughed at the lad’s folly. 

“ Old miners like the boys that left the 
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Blazing Stone in disgust wasn’t likely to 
be fooled,” he said to his wife with a sly 
wink, but since the new-comer’s prompt 
payment of board rendered life a good 
deal more comfortable to them all, he felt 
like encouraging the young prospector to 
continue on. 

Tom took matters quietly and worked 
away day after day seemingly with no 
success worth mentioning, 

One day he paused a moment and 
looked about him. The blue skies shone 
bluer and brighter than common, from 
the dark depths of the walls of stone and 
dirt that hedged himin. A stone came 
tumbling down almost to his feet. Care- 
lessly he glanced at it and then as care- 
lessly toward the spot from which it had 
descended, but a surprised exclamation 
suddenly escaped his lips. 

There, perched on a ledge of rocks far 
above him, outlined clearly by the black 
mass of rock behind her, stood a young 
girl, and a most odd appearing one at 
that. 

Her dress, short and skimpy, was a 
dull, dirty red; her feet, which might 
have been shapely, were encased in boots 
evidently many sizes too large, and her 
mass of black hair had been carelessly 
fastened in a knot on the top of her head, 
but the face, nothing could change its 
wonderful dark beauty, or shadow the 
brightness of the great Southern eyes. 

Tom Northfield gave a low whistle, but 
low as it was the girl at once turned her 
gaze in his direction. 

“What yer doin’ down there?” 

“Fishing,” laughed Tom. 

“Fishing fur gold you mean? Well, 
likely you kin fish on longas you please.” 

“You don’t promise me success, then? 
But who are you, anyway, and how came 
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you up on that dangerous ledge of rocks? 
I tremble for your safety.” 

The girl laughed merrily, and her laugh 
was musical and sweet. 

“ There’s little danger of me tumblin’, 
I’ve been over these rocks too often. My 
name is Sal, an’ I live with the ‘ old man’ 
down in Devil’s Run.” 

Tom gave forth another whistle, but 
this time he was careful to hold it under 
his breath. 

“The ‘old man’?” he questioned, 
“ who’s he ?” 

“Oh! ho! don’t know the old man! 
You must be a tender-foot. Why, I 
mean old Sam Swiggert as is famous here- 
bouts.” 

“Ts he your father ?” 

“He! he! he! Didn’t I tell you he was 
the old man, reckon that’s enough. But 
I say what yer foolin’ yer time away fur 
in that hole? You’ll never strike pay- 
dirt there.” 

“How do you know?” said Tom. The 
queer creature amused him  im- 
mensely. 

The girl bent her dark, bright face 
over the ledge of rocks on which she 
stood and said, in a low tone: 

“Tf you won’t blow on me, I’ll set you 
on the track of the luckiest streak in the 
whole business. The old man knows, but 
he’s too old to work it much and there’s 
enough fur both. Come an’ I’ll show 
you.” 

Tom lightly swung himself over the 
boulders and climbed up to the spot where 
the girlstood. He meant to see it out, 
though he felt convinced he would ulti- 
mately find himself pretty thoroughly 
sold. 

She was very much at home among 
those wild surroundings, a child of the 
mountains true enough. Tom wondered 
what it would all lead to, when after a 
tortuous descent he found himself in be- 
tween two towering walls of almost solid 
rock. ; 
“See!” she said, pointing to a break in 


the walls that betrayed a winding path- 
way and a small rushing stream of water. 
“ There ’tis, it’s the best pay-dirt in these 
parts ; the old man’s been sick an’ he ‘lowed 
I'd better hunt up some fellow to work it 
on the shares.” 

Her words were indeed true, an instant’s 
examination proved it to Tom. A for- 
tune lay near that rushing stream, noth- 
ing could be surer or more convenient, 
He looked at the girl in amazed delight. 

“Let us see your father, and if this 
claim is really his, I shall be only too glad 
to work it on the shares.” 

She led him up that small trail and 
they were soon in sight of a rude cabin. 

“We are come, old man,” she said, as 
they entered. “I found a feller diggin’ 
in the old Blazing Stone, and I jist posted 
him up a bit, concerning our claim. He’s 
willin’, he says, if you are, to work it for 
you.” 

Tom looked at the unkempt, rough-look- 
ing individual before him and wondered 
if he was not in a veritable hermit’s den, 
but the bright, dark eyes under the heavy 
brows, evidently satisfied, smiled in a 
friendly way, and a coarse, jovial voice 
exclaimed : 

“ Welcome, stranger! or pard if it’s to 
be pards we are. I’m laid up as you see 
with the rheumatism, and Sal here aint 
much at gold washin’, and, besides, since 
I’ve been sick I don’t like to stay alone.” 

So it was quickly arranged that Tom 
Northfield and this strange mountaineer 
miner were to become partners, and the 
find was so rich and easily worked that 
Tom resolved to keep it to himself, at 
least for the present. Every day he went 
apparently to the Blazing Stone, but in 
reality to the secret spot where usually 
Sal awaited him, often accompained by 
the old man when he was well enough to 
walk so far. 

At last, finding himself, as well as his 
queer pard, possessed of a handsome for- 
tune, he suggested that they sell out the 
claim for what they could get. 
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“Tt don’t matter,” said the old miner. 
“Sal an’ me’s content. You kin sell out 
to us, I reckon, whatever is your part.” 

“ But you surely do not intend to re- 
main here all your lives!” said Tom, 
looking pitifully at Sal, who stood by the 
door, a patient, sad expression about her 
face. 

“ All my life at least,” said the old man, 
savagely. “TI hope Sal will never be in- 
duced to leave the mountains.” 

That night he died ; but not until the 
next day was Tom made aware of the fact, 
then, pale, with red eyes and trembling 
lips, Sal carried him the word. 

They buried the old man among thescenes 
he loved so well, coaxed Sal to be some- 
thing like a civilized being and accept 
human sympathy. 

Before Tom started on his homeward 
journey he sought out the daughter of his 
old pard. It was easy enough to find her, 
since she sat all day beneath a ledge of 
rocks that overlooked the old man’s 
grave. 

“My dear friend,” said Tom, gently, 
“Tam going away. Youand I are both 
rich ina small way. I have disposed of 
your portion advantageously. What do 
you wish to do with yourself?” 

“ Nothin’.” 

“Nonsense! You are young, lovely, 
an heiress. I wish you would listen to 
my suggestions and go to school.” 

A mocking laugh was his only answer. 

“Lor’! what a tender-foot you are still, 
to think that I could be like other girls. 
Taint in me. Did aot the old man tell 
me never to leave the mountains.” 

“ He was prejudiced, blind. However, 
if you won’t listen to me, I must say 
good-bye. We may never meet again, 
Sal.” 

He wondered why she was so silent, 
even a cross expression lingered about her 
mouth. 

“‘ Good-bye, Sal !” 
“ Good-bye, Mr. Tom !” 
The voice was even enough and quiet, 
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but something, perhaps an undertone of 
suffering, gave a strange pathos to the 
simple words. 

Not until steaming on his home- 
ward journey did he fully understand the 
queer girl and her apparently careless 
parting. 

“Poor little Sal,” he thought, “so 
pretty, so ignorant, so stubborn, how I 
shall miss her, I—’’ then all at once he 
seemed to comprehend that he had parted 
from a woman and not a child. 

“T never thought—I didn’t mean to 
cause her any suffering. Perhaps she 
will soon forget me.” 

Yet there was an element in Sal’s 
make-up that he knew well did not forget 
easily. 

Tom Northfield went home, married 
the girl of his choice, and settled down 
into a very prosaic existence. Eight 
years later his gentle wife died, and rest- 
less through grief he became once more a 
wanderer, but this time in foreign lands. 

Almost ten years since he had washed 
pay-dirt for the “old man,” he stood 
gazing at the beautiful Rhine Fall in 
Switzerland. The day was very fair,a 
number of his own countrymen were 
about him, he did not feel lonely or un- 
happy. He must soon return to America, 
his business needed his presence. 

Suddenly he became conscious of a 
lady near him, and such a lovely lady as 
she was! 

The sweet, bright face was turned to- 
ward the distant view, and he could gaze 
upon it unperceived. She turned about 
hastily and met his eyes in one full, sur- 
prised stare. 

She flushed violently, and then 
sudden pallor followed ; he sprang forward 
in alarm. 

“No! it’s nothing! nothing! do not 
trouble yourself.” 

“But you are ill, shall I not go for 
help ? You cannot return to your friends.” 
A faint smile hovered about her lips, 

“T have no friends ; my maid will soon 
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join me. Thanks, monsieur. You are an 
American ?” 

“Yes, and you? You remind me of 
my own fair countrywomen, and yet—” 

“T am an American. Here comes 
Florette. Good-bye.” 

He followed her with his eyes. She 
puzzled, dazzled, charmed him in a most 
peculiar way. She seemed to recall some 
old memory. Who was she, anyway? 
He resolved to find out. 

But no one could answer the question 
satisfactorily; he waited for another 
meeting. 

It was days before he could bring it 
about, then he found her with her maid, 
bending over a poor little lame dog ac- 
cidently injured by a passing cart. 

“Go, Florette, and get a basket, we 
must take this fellow home.’’ Then she 
became aware of Tom Northfield’s pres- 
ence, and blushed brightly. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began. “I 
have waited for you for days. Americans 


that we are should be friends. Will you - 
not tell me your name? I—here is my 
card.” 

She takes the card carelessly, but does 
not glance at it. “ Your name is Tom 
Northfield, is it not? Yes I knew it, you 
have changed little, you could hardly 
have been expected to recognize me.” 

But Tom had seized her hand, his eyes 
were reading her face. 

‘‘Tt’s never little Sal! It cannot be! 
I—why—” 

‘“‘ Has the change been so wonderful ? 
A few years of school and many of travel, 
for you see I took your advice.” 

There is a new mistress in Tom North- 
field’s home to-day ; a foreign woman, so 
they call her, for he found her abroad, but 
Tom knows the dark bright face so dear 
to him, and the loving heart, true through 
all those years, belong only to Sal, the 
daughter of the “old man,” his pard, in 
the long ago. 

ABBIE C. M’KEEVER. 
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LOVE you, mamma,” my little one said, 
As close to my heart crept her golden head. 


‘I 


“T love you lots,” with a clasp and a kiss. 
“The best of mammas my mamma is.” 


“ And I think,” said she, looking up in my eyes 
With a glance that was tender and wise, 

“That you’ve got just the lovingest face, Oh! Oh 

‘I’m glad you’re my mamma, I Jove you so.” 


What was the praise of the world to me 
To the love of the little one throned on my knee 
And this was my prayer as I kissed the eyes 
That were smiling up at me, pansy-wise, 

“‘ May the face of thy mother forever be 
The ‘ lovingest’ face in the world to thee.” 
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Sshe sat by her fire and wrote or 

read, she knew that he sat by his 

fire and wrote ; for she heard the cheerful 

crackle of his blazing logs and the rustle 

of his paper through the narrow door be- 
tween the two little pension rooms. 

She was enjoying everything in 
Florence, and perhaps it was the ex- 
pansive, genial mood into which the 
lovely city had cast her that excited her 
imagination so that she took a fanciful 
interest and pleasure in this unseen com- 
panionship which always awaited her 
when she entered the small apartment in 
which for the present she had set up her 
Lares and Penates ; or such slight sugges- 
tions of them as she could make room for 
in a moderate-sized trunk. 

She had a womanly knack of throwing 
some touch of home feeling into any 
place she occupied for even the shortest 
time. She liked it; she called it settling 
down, and refused to let the most barren 
lodging in which she passed so much as a 
single night retain unmitigated all its bar- 
renness. She never scattered even the 
contents of her dressing-case about in the 
utter and dreary confusion that is sug- 
gestive of instant departure, but disposed 
them in a comfortable snug fashion that 
said at once, “here I make my resting- 
place—at least for the moment.” 

So the little room in which we find her 
seated on this particular day breathed 
forth an indefinable sense of comfort the 
instant you opened the door. 

It was not that her surroundings were 
ever luxurious, it was only her nature that 
was, and that gave its impress to whatever 
circumstances she found herself in. There 
was no sunshine in this room, for even in 
“Sunny Italy,” alas! sunshine has to be 
paid for at so many lire a day; but a 
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bunch of deep-toned, glowing yellow jon- 
quils, bought for disgracefully few cen- 
tesime, were so placed as first to catch the 
eye of one entering. Over the foot of 
the white nun-like bed was thrown a 
shawl of such soft, richly blended dyes as 
would warm the chilliest looking apart- 
ment even in a pension. Her table had 
books and writing materials, a lamp and 
an open photograph-case arranged in 
homelike style, and her dressing-table, 
as we have said, was never left in board- 
ing-house barenness, but her “things,” 
however few and small they might be, 
indicated the graceful presence of a 
lady. Besides, there was a little corner 
wood-fire, and whatever so visibly em- 
bodies and expresses comfort as a wood- 
fire ? 

In the evenings, and other intervals of 
sight-seeing for a week past, she had been 
sitting before this little fire and she had 
noticed that her next-door neighbor, who- 
ever and whatever he might be, was gen- 
erally in his room when she was in hers. 
What first attracted her attention to him 
was the cozy little rattle of china as he 
took his solitary afternoon tea and the 
crackle of his fire. The blaze had not 
yet been started on her own temporary 
hearthstone, and tea she did not indulge 
in. 

She would have laughed and told you 
(had she been in a mood for so much 
confidence) that for pecuniary reasons 
she was obliged to gratify her need of com- 
fort in things more subtle and less vulgar 
than in any eating and drinking that 
would appear as “extras” on the bill, 
and, furthermore, that she was American, 
and not English, and could exist six 
hours at a stretch without tea. But this 
first afternoon, beforeshe had seen anything 
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of Florence, except the inside of several 
pensions, and was a little weary with the 
journey from Rome and the hunt for the 
pleasantest quarters to be found within the 
limits of her pocket-book, the sounds 
brought a sudden reminder of a simply 
furnished library at home where there 
was a wood-fire every afternoon, and oc- 
casionally tea and one or two intimate 
friends who had dropped in to enjoy it 
with her father and mother and younger 
sister. 

“ Dear me!” she thought. “ I’m rather 
cold. I wish the conventions of society 
would allow that gentleman to open the 
door between us and invite me to join 
him in his cup of tea.” 

Then smiling at the absurdity of such 
an idea she wrapped the soft Oriental 
shawl around her, with an affectionate 
mental glance toward the dear friend and 
relative whose gift it was, and sat down 
to indite a letter to be read in that library 
across the Atlantic. 

When it was finished she leaned her 
head back against her chair and fell into 
idle reverie. 

She had been somewhat of a dreamer, 
this American woman, for more years 
than she would care to have her biographer 
disclose. 

Once in a great while she jotted down 
these dreams in verses, for which she had 
no great liking, and which she never 
showed to any one. 

Having read a great deal of real poetry 
con amore she found little in her own 
poetizing attempts which pleased her. 

So vivid and so pleasant were the 
dreams, however, with which the poetic 
touch in her temperament constantly sup- 
plied her that she glided through life 
giving all too little of her attention to its 
outward facts. 

This did not prevent her knowing 
enough of the actual to be quite capable 
of “personally conducting” herself 
through Europe in a_ well-ordered, 
sensible way, by which she secured the 


greatest amount of pleasure with the 
least expenditure of either worry or 
money. 

For years she had had the desire com- 
mon to all cultured Americans, and (alas! 
for our trans-Atlantic reputation) to 
hordes of uncultured ones, too, to travel 
in Europe; but had waited in vain for 
just the right companion. 

Finally, lest she should wait until it 
was too late, she set off alone. She was 
rather content with her own society at all 
times; she preferred it indeed to that of 
the people (an innumerable company) 
who bored her; though she passionately 
enjoyed that of her dear friends, and took 
keen delight in that of people whom she 
found intellectually interesting. But in 
a retired country bome she had had few 
opportunities to indulge in the pleasures 
of congenial mental intercourse. 

Do not, therefore, fancy my heroine to 
be of the shy, reserved type that takes 
refuge in haughtiness. She was nothing 
of the sort. She looked out upon her 
fellow-mortals with intelligent kindli- . 
ness; and she could make herself very 
agreeable, when she chose, to almost any 
one. 

Only these mortals did not often move 
her to any strong interest in them, and her 
ease-loving nature had many a struggle 
with her conscience over her tempera- 
mental indifference to her kind, in which 
struggles the victory was, by no means, 
always on the right side. The jostling 
of a European tour had made it rather 
easier to obey the dictates of conscience, 
still nature remained strong in its origi- 
nal bias, and she frequently rose from 
table-d’héte with a certain half smile— 
her American equivalent for a shrug of 
the shoulders—saying to herself, ‘‘ people 
are just the same all the worldover.” By 
which she meant that she often found her 
fellow-wanderers upon the Continent nota 
whit more interesting than the quiet stay- 
at-home people of her native village. 

So it is with an amused surprise that. 
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she found herself speculating with so much 
interest over her unknown neighbor. 

“T wonder if he is writing novels, or 
sermons, or only letters of an own corre- 
spondent,” she said to herself at the regu- 
lar recurrence of the sheet-turning. 

One occupation they had in common, 
that of poking their fires. When hers 
blazed brightly she would hope he was 
having as good success with his; and 
when her logs turned mysteriously trai- 
torous and refused—though never so cun- 
ningly laid—to do anything but fill her 
room with smoke, she listened for indi- 
cations as to how the next-door chimney 
was behaving. 

She usually retired early to her room, 
after dinner, and very soon her ears would 
be greeted by the banging of the next 
door, and a manly tread, and then the 
little click of an opened inkstand, where- 
from she received a comfortable sense of 
companionship. Astime went on, indeed 
she came to count upon this companion- 


ship and to feel lonely when none of the 


little sounds the 
presence. 

She wondered if he took note of her 
small movements (he could not help but 
hear them), and then she wondered if 
they were never to meet going in or out of 
their rooms, or in the salon, and finally 
she began to imagine impossible crises 
which should suddenly necessitate the 
opening of that fast-closed door between 
them. 

Meantime, in the pauses of this silent 
and eventless little dream of her imagina- 
tion she was daily reveling inthe beauty 
that Florence offers so lavishly to the be- 
holder. She had spent three lovely after- 
noons driving in company with an Eng- 
lish clergyman and his blue-eyed Irish 
wife, neighbors at table-d’héte whom she 
found charming, and who evidently were 
of the same opinion regarding her. They 
went to Fiesole and San Miniato, and one 
day only to roll lazily along in the green 
cascine by Arno’s side, enjoying the turf 


betrayed 


unseen 


and the bird-notes with the hint of com- 
ing spring in them, and the blue glimpses 
of hills beyond the soft flowing river. 

Then came several days of cloud and 
rain when it was too dark to see frescoes 
in Santa Maria Novella or pictures in the 
Uffizzi. She could only stroll out under 
her umbrella to delight her eyes with the 
architecture of Florence. 

The massive, simple grandeur of her 
palaces was most satisfying. The great 
hewn stones of the Stozzi made her draw 
deep breaths of content. What solidity 
of workmanship was here! The Vecchio 
with its beautiful tower gave her pleasure 
as instant and unreasoned as a sunset 
affords. 

But in rainy weather the intervals of 
sight-seeing were long, and the unseen 
companionship within-doors increased in 
importance. As yet she had neverseen any 
one at table whom she could positively 
name as her neighbor, though she inclined 
toward a broad-shouldered, whiskered 
Englishman, at the end farthest from her 
own, who might be an army officer. 

She had only heard his voice in the 
Avanti ! with which he responded to the 
servant’s raps at his door. But that 
single word was uttered in an unmis- 
takably English tone. 

In the room on her other side two wo- 
men chattered Italian in peculiarly harsh 
unsouthern voices. Somehow, she could 
not conceive how, they made even the 
liquid Tuscan hard. It fell like little 
pattering hailstones from their lips. As 
she was fastidious in voices, this vicinage 
would have been as prolific in annoyance 
as the other was in comfort, but that she 
resolutely turned her back upon it both 
mentally and physically. 

One afternoon she came in from a drip- 
ping promenade, and sat down by her 
little fire to dry off. She had been stand- 
ing under the Duomo to see one of the 
pretty incidental street shows in Italian 
cities, the feeding of the doves. One 
after another they flew down, swift and 
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straight like Thoughts “out of the no- 
where into the here,” until the broad 
pavement was covered with their dainty 
forms, then suddenly, the feast finished, 
they all rose together into the air, and 
filled it with wheelings and wing flutter- 
ings, and lo! they were just the soft 
colorsof the Campanile, and they hovered 
and glanced around it as if they might in 
very sooth have been the Thoughts thus 
re-embodied that, hundreds of years ago, 
were put into the making of that bell- 
tower which is a joy to the whole earth. 

And so through her maiden-brain soft- 
hued thoughts flitted aimlessly as she 
mused by her fire. 

How beautiful the glowing embers 
were ! 

How the intense red heat threaded 
through them in sinuous lines of living 
fire or shot out in vivid sparkles! 

How the fire burned its fervid way deeper 
and deeper into the core of these forest-frag- 
ments until the wood reached the point of 
ecstasy and burst into flame! 


“Do the logs enjoy it?” wondered her 


fancy. “Would they rather consume 
away in this passion-heat even though it 
must end in cold white ashes at last, than 
lie forever lifeless and dark—mere dead 
logs? 

“At least,” and a smile of doubtful 
meaning hovered about her lips, “they 
can only glow together, they must have 
company to have heat, one stick 
can no more keep on fire by itself 
than—” And here she was thinking 
again how much pleasanter it would be if 
she could only open that door within 
reach of her hand and exchange reflec- 
tions with whomever it might be who was 
ruminating in solitary quiet on the other 
side of the wall. 

Had she kept herself perhaps a little 
too much aloof from her fellows, and 
allowed a middle wall of partition to grow 
up between her soul and theirs? And 
now was she beginning to find that this 
plage aside which she occupied by herself 


was a little in the shadow, and was lack- 
ing a little in warmth ? 

“ Will any potent touch ever break it 
down?” she wondered, thinking of this 
dividing wall. “Or, at least, could any- 
thing happen that might make it possible 
just to join that unknown individual in a 
sociable cup of tea instead of sitting here 
always in chilly loneliness ? 

“JT didn’t know I was lonely,” her 
thoughts went on, endeavoring to explain 
herself to herself, “ but I think I must be 
—rather—or I could hardly feel such 
persistent longings for that cup of teaand 
friendly talk. For, surely, I cannot pos- 
sibly be going to outdo the Lady of 
Shallott, and fall in love with less than a 
shadow !” 

After that she began to regard that 
door with superstitious interest and to 
fancy that upon its opening or remaining 
closed somehow hinged her fate. 

“ But, perhaps, it is because Florence 
is such a romantically beautiful city and 
filled with memories of poets and of past . 
poems wrought by artists’ chisel and 
brush, by heroes’ swords, and by martyrs’ 
deaths, that I am inclined to such un- 
usual romancing: on my own account.” 
So she made excuses for herself as she 
mounted the stairs one afternoon. 

She had been standing in the Piazza 
Signoria watching the Carnival procession. 
While she was smiling at the extrava- 
gantly nonsensical mummers, and yielding 
hey senses with pleasure to the influence 
of the gay music and the bright Southern 
sunshine, a sudden recollection that this 
was the scene of Savonarola’s martyrdom 
made her want to drop her head into her 
hands and burst into tears. 

And at the same instant the Misericor- 
dia, bearing a dying hospital-patient, 
pushed its noiseless way through the 
crowd. The people lifted their hats, and 
then Carnival went on. 

Now as she entered her room and dis- 
covered at once that no one was in the 
next one a chill of disappointment struck 
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her, and she was obliged to confess to her- 
self that she was growing very romantic, 
indeed, in Florence. 

By way of not too much encouraging 
stich a state of mind, she dressed im- 
mediately and went down into the salon. 

And she walked directly up to the de- 
nouement of her little mental drama 
now to be translated into the open-air of 
fact. 

No one was in the room but the 
whiskered Englishman, and he came to- 
ward her without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Are you not the lady who has the 
room next mine ?” he asked, politely. 

So astonished was she at having the 
opportunity of which she had dreamed, 
now nearly three weeks, turned suddenly 
into fact, and an actual chance to speak 
to her mythos offered her that she could 
only bow without a word. 

“T’ve heard you moving about your 
room, of course,” he went on, with a 
pleasant smile, “and I’ve written home 
about you. But in all this long while 
I’ve never heard you taking tea, and that 
seems so odd, you know. And my wife 
says she is going to invite you to join us 
in ours, now she has come, just to show 
you what a comfortable thing tea is of an 
afternoon. She has only just come up by 
the train. Ah! heresheis. Will you 
allow me to present you? My unseen 
neighbor, my dear, whom I have been 
telling you about.” 

This unusual introduction was gra- 
ciously acknowledged by a little English 
lady, who glanced admiringly up at her 
husband and said, laughingly: “He has 
been adding postscripts to his letters for 
the past fortnight to the effect that the 
lady next-door actually never takes any 
tea, she must be an American, and he 
wished he could send her in some of his. 
Won’t you join us to-morrow afternoon ?” 

The invitation was accepted. Was the 
middle wall of partition broken down ? 

She did not open the door between the 
rooms the next afternoon, but went 
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through the hall and entered what proved 
to be a small private salon. 

Here she was cordially welcomed toa 
seat by the blazing logs. 

“ And I can have the pleasure of pre- 
senting a compatriot,” said the little Eng- 
lish wife to her, introducing a tall, slight 
American gentleman who had risen as 
she came in. 

Seated by the cheery, hospitable fire- 
side in a foreign land, and discussing tea 
and general topics with their English 
hosts, our two Americans felt an unwonted 
glow of social delight and of homelike 
comfort stealing into their hearts. Both 
had been rather lonely wanderers, but 
not that fact alone could explain the 
secret affinity which made them turn to 
each other, even in this first meeting, with 
a sense of spiritual kinship that was 
surely deeper than a merely national one. 

The hours sped away as if on wings, 
and to the surprise of all dinner was an- 
nounced before any of them had realized 
that they had long ago finished their tea, 
though not their talk. 

Back in her own little room, our 
dreamer found her dreams taking a new 
direction, and an uncomfortably lifelike 
intensity. 

Never before had she felt such longing 
to use her talent for home-making in be- 
half of some—one—* who else were home- 
less.” 

But it is not within the province of this 
little sketch to follow our heroine outside 
of her own musings and beyond the Wall 
of Partition. 

It cannot stay to relate what subse- 
quent meetings followed this fateful in- 
troduction, nor what— 

No! The curtain must fall upon her 
even now as she stands in the fitful fire- 
glow. 

Its uncertain gleams but half reveal 
the play of many mingled feelings in her 
face ; its flickering light falls softly on the 
new and tender beauty waking there as 
she “ waits for her story.” / 

FRANCES BELL COURSH(N. 
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BY 


ISADORE ROGERS, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


R. WELLINGTON and Count 

_ Marengo sat in their private room 
at their hotel, talking over the events of 
the recent evening, and the indications 
for the future. 

“She did not appear to show any signs 
of recognition, did she ?” asked Mr. Wel- 
lington. 

“No; [had no fear of that, but she did 
appear. very much embarrassed,” replied 
the Italian. 

“ And the mistress of the mansion re- 
quested me to offer an apology in her 
behalf, to explain to you that she had but 
recently left school, and was totally un- 
accustomed to society, and that her ner- 
vous manner was due to the presence of 
such a distinguished gentleman as your- 
self. She has set her heart upon securing 
you, and she would give the girl to the 
devil himself to gratify her own selfish 
ambition,” said Mr. Wellington. 

The Italian gave utterance to a low 
fiendish laugh, as if it were an apt com- 
parison, and said : 

“You may assure the lady that the 
girl’s modest and unassuming manner is 
perfeetly charming, and will cause her to 
be greatly admired among the lords and 
ladies of Italy,” he said. 

“ And even Mr. Bradford manifests an 
unusual interest; he seems about to fall 
into the trap, too, which is more than I 
expected,” said Wellington. “ He cares 
but little for the fashionable society in 
which his wife exists, and prefers the 
quietude of his own home to the gayest 
scene of festivity. If he is desirous of 
seeing the girl allied to nobility, the work 


will be easier, for she would walk through 
fire if he told her to go; nevertheless 
you will have to win her if you get 
her, for he will not tell her to go unless 
in accordance with her own wishes.” 

“T am not certain of that; he, too, 
may look upon her as an incumbrance, 
and in such a case her inclination to 
remain will not prevent him from advising 
her to go,” said the Italian, judging by his 
own selfish standard. 

“She is no burden to him, and he 
knows it,” replied his companion. “She: 
was useful, even necessary to the comfort 
of his wife, until I convinced her that the 
girl’s daily increasing beauty would 
eclipse her own, but to the other members 
of the family she is almost indispensable. 
In spite of her youth, she is far more 
womanly, and adds more to the real 
comfort of the household than the mis- 
tress herself. There is but little con- 
geniality between the husband and wife ; 
she will not fall into his ways, and he 
cannot adopt hers, but there is bond of 
sympathy existing between himself and 
this girl that cannot be broken. She 
knows that he rescued her from a life of 
semi-barbarity, restored her to civiliza- 
tion, and gave her the educational ad- 
vantages for which her very soul was 
languishing, and he knows that he owes 
his life to her daring heroism ; besides, ° 
her mind has developed under his teach- 
ing, and imbibed his ideas of true 
womanliness and a woman’s sphere, so 
it is no wonder that they are congenial. 
If you succeed in making her fall in 
love with you, and he is eonvinced that 
she will be happier with you than with 
them, and you can satisfy him that you 
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are a man of good character, steady 
habits, and moral worth, he will give her 
to you with his blessing, not otherwise ; 
so you see just what you have to do,” 

“ Will not the fact of my having been 
introduced by you, and your representa- 
tions be sufficient ?” asked the Italian. 

“Tt would be more than sufficient, if 
we had only the lady to convince, but we 
have a man, strong, conscientious, and 
sagacious, to deceive, and you will have 
to get the girl’s free and willing consent, 
and my only hope of obtaining it is in 
so working upon the selfish and jealous 
nature of the mistress of the household 
that she will make home so unendurable 
that the girl will be glad to accept. the 
brilliant position which you offer, in order 
to escape her persecution,” said his com- 
panion. 

“ The situation is more difficult than 
had supposed,” replied the Italian, “but 
no matter what obstacles are in my way, 
they shall be overcome. That property is 
constantly increasing in value, and its 


possession will enable me to retire from 
the somewhat dangerous business that I 


have been following. Look,’ and the 
Italian exhibited an ugly scar upon his 
breast, saying: “ this is a little mark that 
a cowboy gave me, in a little cattle trans- 
action, and the recollection of it still 
makes the cattle business unpleasant ; 
but with the girl’s fortune at my disposal, 
such risks will be unnecessary.” 

“We will pledge ourselves not to 
abandon the project until it is success- 
fully accomplished, by one means or 
another,” said Wellington, confidently, 
and the two scoundrels retired to their rest. 

The Count was a society success, to say 
the least. Invitations to fashionable re- 
ceptions were literally showered upon 
him, and he flattered Mrs. Bradford, and 
complimented her charming protégé until 
she was in ecstacies. 

Of course, it was an important part of 
the programme that Leonora should ac- 
company her, and much to her surprise 


and gratification, Mr. Bradford accepted 
invitations, and accompanied them 
wherever they went. This the wife con- 
sidered an indication of his approval of 
her designs concerning Leonora, and with 
his co-operation, she had no doubt of sue- 
cess, and when questioned upon the sub- 
ject, he answered : 

“ Leonora is our adopted daughter, and 
I feel just as great a responsibility in re- 
gard to securing her future happiness as 
if she were our own child,” to which Mrs, 
Bradford said, gleefully : 

“ And what an honor it will be if she 
secures this great matrimonial prize, for - 
which so many are competing !” 

“Tf she secures her own happiness I 
shall be satisfied,” replied Mr. Bradford, 
briefly. 

“You are so matter of fact, Eben, 
there doesn’t seem to be one particle of 
enthusiasm about you,” said the wife, im- 
patiently. 

“That is because you do not under- 
stand me, Geraldine,” he answered. “I 
have never been more interested in any 
subject since my return from Colorado.” 

Immediately after the recognition of 
the Italian by Leonora, Mr. Bradford 
remembered the itemized account of the 
sums of money which Mr. Wellington 
claimed to have paid to the Denver 
police, and which had been handed to 
him by the servant who picked it up the 
next@porning after his arrival. 

“Tf my suspicions are unjust, I do not 
wish to entertain them,” he reflected, 
‘“‘and justice to a fellow-man demands 
that I should ascertain the truth,” and he 
wrote to the chief of the Denver police, 
inclosing a copy of the account, and ask- 
ing if he had received from Mr. Wel- 
lington the sums placed opposite his 
name. 

In a few days he received a reply, 
stating that he had never had any deal- 
ings with the man whom Mr. Bradford 
described, and never received any money 
for the purpose mentioned, excepting that 
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which came directly from members of the 
firm. 

“How do I know that the five thou- 
sand dollars which Geraldine gave to 
this man for the purpose of solving the 
mystery of my disappearance was not 
expended in hiring assassins to rob and 
murder me ?” he questioned, as he read 
the chief’s letter, and the thought that his 
wife had been victimized by this man in 
his absence, and been in almost as much 
danger as himself, and that not only this 
scoundrel, but his still more villainous 
companion were in the city and had even 
been entertained at his own home, and 
were even now plotting some mischief and 
danger to the members of his own house- 
hold, gave him a thrill of horror, and a 
full realization that only extreme vigilance 
could avert impending danger, and he 
formed his plans accordingly, knowing 
that he must ward off the danger without 
even alarming the inmates of his own 
household. He dared not even caution 
his wife, for he knew that her knowledge 
of his suspicions would thwart his plans. 

Thus matters went on for some time, 
the Court becoming more and more pop- 
ular, as the apparent indifference with 
which Leonora regarded him gave others 
a hope that he would finally bestow his 
attentions in some other direction. 

“What progress do you think you are 
making with your wooing? Is the girl 
deeply enough in love with you to risk a 
proposal?” asked Mr. Wellington, one 
evening after they had returned from an 
entertainment. 

“In love with the devil!” ejaculated 
the Italian, angrily. “She is the most 
perverse piece of femininity that I ever 
encountered. The prospect of becoming 
a countess does not interest her any more 
than the most ordinary affair, and she 
accepts my attentions only because she 
dare not refuse. If I so much as attempt 
to take her hand, she recedes from me as 
if I were contagion.” 

Wellington laughed. “ Well, what is 

Vou, Lx.—40, 


to be done?” he asked. “Do you pro- 
pose to give up the game ?” 

“Not as long as there remains any 
means untried,” replied the Italian, sav- 
agely. ‘“ A dozen times I have been so 
exasperated that I could have strangled 
her, and then to be compelled to keep up 
the appearance of gentlemanly equa- 
nimity is too much; but let her beware 
when my turn comes. I'll make her 
kneel and beg for mercy as never woman 
plead before.” 

“T believe you are equal to any work 
of the devils,” said Wellington, with a 
feeling of dread and uneasiness as he 
looked upon the almost fiendish expres- 
sion of the Italian’s features when dis- 
torted by passion. “ What is your next 
plan of action?” he asked, after a few 
moments of silence. 

“ Have you no suggestion to make?” 
asked the Italian, sullenly. 

“We must devise some means for 
getting Bradford out of the way; we can 
accomplish nothing with his eternal vigi- 
lance,” replied his companion. 

“If I had him among the cajions 
again, I would see that he offered no 
further interference,” said the Italian, 
savagely. 

“But it is very different here; we 
would be followed to the ends of the 
world,” replied Wellington, uneasily, for 
he did not like his companion’s desperate 
manner. 

“ T have a plan,” said the Italian, after 
afew moments of silent thought. “I will 
make a formal proposal for her hand, and 
if rejected, I will immediately leave the 
scene of my disappointment, but will re- 
turn in disguise and remain in seme ob- 
scure part of the city, until he has busi- 
ness which calls him from home, or you 
can see some means for decoying the two 
women away upon some fashionable ex- 
cursion. Then you can communicate 
with me, and I will join you, and, once be- 
yond the reach of his protection, trust me 
to accomplish the rest.’’ 
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“The plan seems feasible enough,” re- 
plied his eompanion. 

“ And if the girl mysteriously disap- 
pears, you can convince the foster-mother 
that her aversion to me was entirely as- 
sumed, and that she has eloped with me 
for a bit of romance, and while she is 
waiting for us to return and receive her 
blessing, I can make good our escape,” 
continued the Italian. 

“Very good; but what will you do if 
the girl persistently refuses to marry you, 
and makes trouble in traveling?” asked 
Wellington. 

“She will not. I can so terrify her 
that she will not dare to utter a syllable 
when I have commanded silence,” replied 
the Italian. 

“ Well, let us do what is to be done 
with all possible dispatch, for I am 
wearying of these scenes,” said his com- 
panion. 

After due deliberation, the Count called 
at the private office of Mr. Bradford, 
and very deferentially asked permission 
to pay his addresses to his adopted 
daughter. 

“If your attentions are agreeable to 
her, and you can furnish positive proof 
that you are a man of unexceptionable 
character, one whom I believe will make 
her happy, you have my consent; not 
otherwise,” replied the gentleman. 

“ You question my character ! I, Count 
Marengo, who never knew what it was to 
mingle in any society save that of titled 
people, until I come to republican 
America ?’’ exclaimed the Count, in great 
indignation. 

“Tt is not worth while for me to investi- 
gate your character, nor even ask for 
credentials until Leonora informs me 
that you are the man of her eclhice. Then 
I may inquire who you are, and when I 
think it-necessary for your welfare, or that 
justice to yourself demands it, I will give 
you an opportunity of proving your 
identity ; until that time it is your own 
affair,” replied Mr. Bradford, coolly. 


“But think of the brilliant alliance, 
the high position in which I will place 
the young lady,’’ persisted the Italian. 

“She shall never be compelled to re- 
ceive attentions from any man; if she de- 
sires it she will inform me; and in refer- 
ence to the high position, I regard that of 
an honest American citizen as equal to 
any in the world. It is not worldly honors 
nor a brilliant alliance, but happiness 
that I wish to secure for her,’’ and the 
Italian withdrew in great indignation. 

Mr. Wellington had already informed 
Mrs. Bradford of the Count’s intended 
visit to her husband, and as soon as he 
retired, she sought the girl’s presence 
with heart beating with exultant satis- 
faction. 

“ Leonora, what a fortunate girl “you 
are! I havedelightful newsfor you. Such 
a triumph for us all!’ she exclaimed, 
gleefully, as she entered the room. 

“ What do you mean?” asked the girl, 
while a shade of pallor crept over her 
features, for she had learned to connect 
every excitement with the presence of 


Mr. Wellington or his friend. 


“Count Marengo has asked: my hus- 
band’s permission to pay his address to 
you !” 

“And what did the senor tell him?” 
she asked, while the color faded from her 
cheek, and a suffocating sensation crept 
over her heart. 

“1 do not know; I have not seen him 
since, but Mr. Wellington informed me 
of the Count’s visit to Mr. Bradford, and 
I know that he will not object to anything 
that promises such brilliant prospects for 
you. Leonora, you are the most fortunate 
girl in America, and my own triumph 
will be complete when I can publicly an- 
nounce your engagement,” said the lady, 
exultingly. 

“My dear senora,” replied the girl, 
earnestly, “I do not think that time will 
ever come.” 

“Why not?” demanded the lady, 
sharply. ‘“ You would not dare to refuse 
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such an alliance! Indulgent as Mr. 
Bradford has always been to you, he will 
not tolerate such absurd conduct as that ; 
you will not be permitted to actually cast 
away a crown when it is laid at your 
feet |” 

“My dear senora, the crown of true 
womanhood is the only one that I ever 
wish to wear,” replied the girl, earnestly, 
while a great fear came over her lest it 
should be a.part of the programme for her 
to appear to accept the Italian’s attentions 
in order to assist Mr. Bradford in carry- 
ing out his plans in reference to cer- 
tain investigations that he intended to 
make. 

“ True womanhood !” ejaculated Mrs. 
Bradford, scornfully. “A great amount 
of your perversity is due to Eben’s senti- 
mental teaching, but much as he dwells 
upon his favorite subject, no romantic 
school-girl faney will be allowed tostand in 
your way ; he is thoroughly practical in 
business matters, and has sound sense and 
good judgment underlying all his senti- 
mental ideas,” said Mrs. Bradford, de- 
cisively, and both waited in anxious ex- 
pectation for Mr. Bradford’s coming. 

“He came at last, and, unable longer to 
restrain her impatience, his wife said: 
“T hear that Count Marengo has your 
permission to pay his addresses to our 
adopted daughter; what did you tell 
him ?” 

He glanced toward the girl, who stood 
looking at him with an anxious, plead- 
ing expression in her earnest, soul-lit 
eyes, and a face pale with dread and ap- 
prehension, then, as if to speedily relieve 
her anxiety, he said: “I told him that 
when Leonora told me that he was the 
man of her choice, I would examine his 
credentials and give him an opportunity 
of proving his identity and establishing 
his character.” 

The girl drew a deep sigh of relief, and 
the woman sank upon the nearest seat 
with a gasp. 

“ Eben Bradford !” she shrieked assoon 
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as she could sufficiently recover her 
breath, ‘did you insult that distin- 
guished nobleman by questioning his char- 
acter or his rank? Mr. Wellington es- 
tablishes his character and his identity 
beyond a question.” 

“Yes; but who establishes Mr. Wel- 
lington’s character ?” he asked. 

“Eben, you are too utterly absurd,” 
she answered, impatiently. “I have 
known Mr. Wellington for years, and I 
fear that you have given mortal offense to 
both by your unparalleled presumption. 
Count Marengo has been received every- 
where, without a dissenting voice, and 
now you have insulted him by your sus- 
picious insinuations after Mr. Wellington 
gave us the honor of first entertaining 
him, and he has been so lionized by every- 
body !” 

‘* Tionized !” exclaimed Mr. Bradford, 
derisively ; “I wouldn’t care if he was 
tigerized, he couldn’t have one of my 
girls until I was fully satisfied that a 
union with him would perpetuate her 
happiness.” 

A smile stole over the girl’s troubled 
features, but Mrs. Bradford threw her- 
self back in her chair in sheer desper- 
ation, and said, in angry, derisive tones: 

“You came very near wandering from 
your text, Eben, but you will return to 
it shortly, and treat us to a discourse 
upon home and happiness and true wo- 
manly character; you are as silly and 
sentimental as when you were a boy, but 
I did hope that the maturity of your 
judgment had at least developed common 
sense.” 

“ Why, Geraldine,” said Mr. Bradford, 
teasingly, “ I haven’t asked any one to es- 
tablish his character; I only propose to 
give Count Marengo that privileye when 
Leonora tells me that she adures him, but 
she will have to confess it first.” 

“Oh! what can a woman accomplish 
in opposition to such headstrong, senti- 
mental, nonsensical—but words fail; the 
English language is totally inadequate,” 
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she said, in the last stage of exaspera- 
tion. 

“Try Italian, Geraldine,” said Mr. 
Bradford, laughingly, and the lady, real- 
izing the utter futility of expressing her 
sentiments in words, only turned away in 
silent exasperation. 

No further reference to the subject was 
made until the following day, when Mr. 
Bradford had gone to his -place of busi- 
ness, then summoning the girl, she ex- 
hausted every argument in the attempt 
to prevail upon her to accept the Count’s 
attentions, but Leonora persistently re- 
plied : 

“Senora, I will accept the position of 
the humblest servant in any respectable 
family where I can earn an honest living, 
if you bid me, but I would not accept 
this Italian if it would place me upon a 
throne.” 

“Oh! such stubborn ingratitude!” ex- 
claimed the woman, in astate of exaspera- 
tion. ‘“ And the worst of it is to know 
that my husband sustains and encourages 
you in this sentimental folly. If he would 
do his duty, and help me to compel you 
not to stand so willfully in the way of 
your own well-doing, there might be 
some hope, but with two such unreason- 
able mortals, what can I do?” 

“You can drive me from your door, 
senora, but not to an acceptance of one 
from whom I shrink as if from the coils 
of a deadly serpent,” said the girl, firmly, 
and Mrs. Bradford abandoned the subject 
in angry despair. , 

Later in the day Mr. Wellington 
called. He informed Mrs. Bradford that 
the Count was very badly disappointed, 
and would immediately leave the city, 
and that he, himself, would remain only 
while his friend completed his arrange- 
ments for leaving the country. 

He expressed great sympathy for his 
friend, and regretted that the girl should 
have been so thoughtless and willful as to 
reject so brilliant a prospect, and finally 
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departed, leaving Mrs. Bradford in a state 
of unbounded indignation, not only to- 
ward Leonora, but the man who refused 
to denounce her conduct or even to 
counsel her to do otherwise. 

For several days after the report that 
Count Marengo had left the city, Mr. 
Wellington watched for some indications 
that Mr. Bradford would be called away 
upon business, but saw no probability of 
such anevent. Finally, learning that he 
was unusually busy, he concluded to 
make a determined effort to accomplish 
their purpose, and secure the reward 
which had been promised for his services, 
and revenge at the same time. 

Accordingly he called at the residence 
of Mrs. Bradford, and informed her that 
he was about to join Count Marengo ata 
place about one hundred miles distant, 
preparatory to leaving the country, and as 
a final leave-taking from the society to’ 
which he had become so much attached, 
he said that it would give much pleasure 
if she with a few such friends as she chose 
to select, would accompany him upon an 
excursion to that place, “and,” he said, 
lowering his voice to that confidential tone 
which he assumed in matters of import- 
ance requiring great secrecy, ‘‘it is at 
the earnest request of Count Marengo 
that I ask this favor. He finds himself 
utterly unable to be reconciled to his dis- 
appointment, and entreats me to appeal to 
you to use your influence to procure one 
more interview with the object of his 
affections, that he may have one more op- 
portunity of trying to soften her obdurate 
heart before leaving America forever. . I 
am certain, however, that this can never 
be accomplished with the encouragement 
which she receives in her obstinacy, butif 
she was once removed beyond her guar- 
dian’s sustaining influence, I am confident 
that you could make her listen to reason.” 

“It is in this that the trouble lies,” 
said Mrs. Bradford, confirmingly. “If 
he would only use his influence in the 
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right direction all would be well, but he 


will not even counsel her to act in accord- 


ance with my wishes.” 


“Then, my dear friend, I can assure - 


you that circumstances which make it 
positively imperative upon you to remove 
her beygnd his influence, in order to bring 
your own authority to bear upon her. 
But, my dear friend, it is not for her sake, 
nor entirely for my friendship and sym- 
pathy with Count Marengo that I take 
such an interest in this matter, but for 
yourown. Nothing but my great friend- 
ship for you could induce me to speak of 
it, but, my dear lady, I am convinced 
that there is plotting against you,” he 
said, in a solemnly warning manner. 

“Me!” exclaimed the lady, in great 
astonishment. ‘“ Why, my dear friend, 
what can you mean ?” 

“ Listen, and I will tell you, but you 
‘must keep your own counsel with that 
characteristic ability which has distin- 
guished you heretofore. You know that 


you have been an acknowledged queen in 
society ever since you first entered it. I 
remember how regally beautiful I thought 


you when I first met you. You are also 
aware that, although your husband is a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, a 
man trusted and respected by every one 
having the honor of his acquaintance, he 
has peculiar views concerning a woman’s 
sphere. Now, I contend that if a man 
succeeds in winning the brightest star 
from the heavens he cannot expect to 
retain it solely for the illumination of his 
own dwelling. But no matter how neces- 
sary his wife may be to the happiness or 
success of society, no matter though half 
-the company may have been attracted 
there for the purpose of gazing upon her 
matchless loveliness, or listening to her 
witty repartees and entertaining conver- 
sation, yet he would consider it far more 
in keeping with a true womanly character 
to bury herself within ,the walls of her 
own home and waste her talents in minis- 
tering to the comfort and enjoyment of 


three or four persons when she might be 
adding to the happiness of hundreds. 
Why, my dear friend, it would be like 
restraining the waters of the sparkling 
stream in such a manner as to make them 
tributary to the enjoyment of one only, 
or withdrawing the light and the warmth 
of the sun from the world, and bestowing 
it upon a single individual.” 

The language seemed extravagant, and 
she looked at him sharply, but he seemed 
so earnest and even anxious that she 
could not doubt his sincerity. 

“T do not want you to understand that 
Iam casting any reflections upon your 
husband, for in fact I hold him in great 
esteem, but the influence of that artful 
and unserupulous girl is something that 
must be counteracted if you would pre- 
serve the unparelleled social standing 
which you have attained,” said Mr. Wel- 
lington, mysteriously. 

“What has she done?”’. questioned Mrs. 
Bradford, with increasing interest and 
anxiety. 

“T am satisfied,” said the gentleman, 
in a still more confidential tone, “that her 
persistent refusal to entertain any pro- 
posal from Count Marengo is simply in 
order to remain here, and assist your hus- 
band in a plot to compel the brightest 
star in the social horizon to retire in 
humiliation before the greater brilliancy 
of another luminary.” 

“What in the world could they be 
plotting against me ?” she asked, in impa- 
tient amazement. 

“ My dear friend, there are silly persons 
enough in society who admire the unfold- 
ing bud more than the full-blown rose, no 
matter how lovely the flower may be. 
Now, if this girl can artfully usurp your 
place as queen of the roses (and my 
friend, even we must admit that she is a 
bud of great promise when she can bring 
such a man as Count Marengo to her feet 
without even making an effort), you must 
either take a secondary place (which you 
would never do), or retire within the 
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boundaries of your own home and waste 
your remaining years in-a monotonous 
round of domestic duties, and your hus- 
band could appropriate the light of a ra- 
diant star to the adornment of his solitary 
dwelling; but while he was selfishly enjoy- 
ing its radiance, you would be languishing 
in the confinement of that narrow sphere, 
tortured by the thought that she had 
treacherously stolen your realm and un- 
gratefully banished you from it ; but once 
rid of this singularly attractive creature, 
no other could usurp the place which has 
so long been conceded to be rightfully 
yours. Will you submit to her artful 
devices and usurpations, or will you rally 
your heroic energies and successfully re- 
sist them ?” 

“T will never submit ; but how shall I 
proceed? My truest friend, advise me 
how to act,” exclaimed the lady, in a 
tone of excitement and alarm, at what 
seemed a threatening of a great calamity, 
as if her world were actually sliding from 
under her feet. 

‘‘T will,” heanswered,earnestly. “You 
must meet plot with counterplot. She 
may deceive your husband, but your 
woman’s shrewdness will be too much for 
her intrigues ; and yet, you can do nothing 
with her as long as she can fly to him for 
help and encouragement in her ungrate- 
ful perversity. You must, by some 
means, remove her beyond his influence, 
while Count Marengo secures a private 
interview, and you can supplement his 
pleadings with arguments of your own, 
and between us we may be able to pre- 
vent her from casting a brilliant alliance 
to the winds, merely to assist in driving 
the brightest star from the social 
zenith,’’ 

“ But how in the world am I to deprive 
her of his encouragement in her willful- 
ness ?” asked the lady, anxiously. 

“ Do you think that you could prevail 
upon her to be one of the party to go 
upon this excursion, if your husband 
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should be too busy to accompany you ?” 
he asked. 

“T could, if he would not sustain her in 
her obstinacy,” she answered, doubtfully. 

“Then, since he has entered with her 
into a conspiracy against you, your only 
resource is to outgeneral them by your 
superior strategy. It is not necessary 
that your husband should know of your 
destination, nor the object of the excur- 
sion, and if he should be too busy to ac- 
company you, prevail upon the girl to go, 
and when we leave the train, there will 
be carriages in waiting for us, and shecan 
step into the Count’s own private convey- 
ance, thus giving him the opportunity for 
a final interview, while the rest of the 
party proceed in other carriages ; and, my 
dear lady, perhaps her aversion to the 
Count is entirely assumed for the purpose 
of annoying you, and if she should elope 
with him before your return, I should not 
be surprised in the least, so little faith 
have I in her pretensions.” 

“What possible motive can she have in 
annoying me?” asked Mrs. Bradford, in 
astonishment at the accusation, but her 
faith in his wisdom prevented her from 
doubting the truth of his assertions. 

“My dear lady, why does the wanton 
school-boy torment helpless creatures 
which fall into his power? It is the 
natural propensity of a depraved heart ; 
with her it takes a more refined form than 
with theignorant urchin, but the principle 
is the same, a morbid delight in inflicting 
pain, but once rid of this deceitful crea- 
ture, your realm is secure. Can you be 
ready in‘three days to go upon this ex- 
cursion?” asked Mr. Wellington. 

“ Yes,” replied the lady. 

“Then we will meet at the railway 
station and take the train at nine A. M. 
and return upon the following day, and 
if she consents, as I am almost positive 
thatshe will, we can celebrate the marriage 
at your residence; but, unless the Count 
obtains this interview, all her brilliant 

















prospects are thrown to the winds, and she 
will remain to eclipse every other star in 
the social heavens.” 

“I promise to take her with me, by 
strategy if need be, but go she shall,” 
replied the lady in a tone of determina- 
tion. 

“ What an energetic person you are 
said Mr. Wellington, admiringly. “ There 
is no failure in anything which you under- 
take to accomplish,” and the gentleman 
withdrew, congratulating himself upon 
securing her co-operation in their nefari- 
ous plans. 

On the day preceding the morning of 
the excursion, Mrs. Bradford summoned 
_Leonora, and said: 

“T am going a few miles from home to- 
morrow, with a party of friends, and I 
wish you to accompany me.”’ 

A startled look passed over the girl’s 
features as a feeling of apprehension in- 
tuitively possessed her. There was 
nothing in the words to cause even a 
suspicion of danger, but, in spite of all 
her reasoning, she could not resist a 
feeling of alarm. Her first thought was 
fear of the Italian and faith in her pro- 
tector. 

“Does Senor Bradford accompany 
you ?” she asked, with that shade of pallor 
creeping over her features which every 
mention of the Italian caused. 

“ What does that matter?” asked the 
woman, sharply. “I asked the favor for 
‘myself, and not for him.” 

“Senora, I would gladly accommodate 
you, but if you would permit me to re- 
main at home with little Eva—” 

“Leonora,” interrupted Mrs. Brad- 
ford, angrily, “you are becoming the 
most willful and ungrateful girl in the 
world. I have done everything for you 
that a woman could do for a helpless girl 
thrown upon her protection, and now you 
are unwilling to do me the smallest favor 
without referring to my husband, as if he 
was the sole authority of the household, 
and myself a mere cipher, not to be taken 
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into any account in the sum of family 
arrangements.” 

“QO senora!” said the girl, implor- 
ingly, while every particle of color 
receded from her face, and a look of fear 
and distress came into her earnest and 
expressive eyes, “you do so misunder- 
stand me; if you only knew you would 
not chide me, you would not blame me, 
but I am so afraid !” 

The blue eyes were filling with tears, 
and the look of distress and tremulous 
tones would have touched a heart less 
obdurate than that of the woman who 
confronted her, but remembering the 
repeated warnings of Mr. Wellington, 
Mrs. Bradford only said, in sharp decisive 
tones : 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Q senora! I cannot explain, but 
if you only knew all my reasons for my 
seemingly willful conduct, you would not 
chide me, but would pity instead,” 
said the girl, piteously. 

“TI know more than you are aware, 
perhaps,” said the woman, tauntingly ; 
“but if you are unwilling to do me so 
small a favor, how can T help thinking 
you ungrateful? What other construc- 
tion can J put upon it ?” 

The girl was silent for a moment, then 
said : 

“Tf both yourself and Senor Bradford 
think best for me to go, I will.’’ 

“ This is no affair of his; he isnot even 
to be consulted, ‘but if you cannot do so 
little for me without first asking his 
approval, say so, and I will govern my- 
self accordingly,” said the woman in a 
stern, decisive manner. 

The girl stood looking at her in mute 
distress. 

“There is nothing whatever to fear. 
You have driven Count Marengo from 
the country, and a few of our most inti- 
mate friends are merely going upon a 
short pleasure excursion, and you are re- 
quested to make one of the party. Your 
refusal to do so will give occasion for 
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critical remarks upon your eccentricity, 
which are unfavorable to myself, and I ask 
you once more, will you go, or not?” asked 
the woman, regarding her relentlessly. 

“Yes, senora, since you so much desire 
it,” said the girl, falteringly, while a hope 
crept into her heart that Mr. Bradford 
would aecompany them, which she knew 
he would, if he had the least suspicion of 
danger. . 

“Then be ready at half-past eight, 
promptly, and remember that you are to 
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make no allusion to this subject in the 
presence of my husband. If he is to ac- 
company us, I prefer to make the arrange- 
ment myself, as it is unquestionably my 
right to do; and, in fact, I have reason to 
suspect that you acknowledge no other 
authority. Will you obey me in this 
matter?” asked the woman, sternly. 

“Yes, senora,” answered the girl, with 
a feeling as if some awful chasm was 
opening at her feet from which she was 
powerless to recede. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EARN TO ECONOMIZE. Trials 
are seldom without their compen- 
sations. When the farmer’s produce is 
high, and prices flush, carelessness and ex- 
travagance inevitably result. This is the 
time when man’s judgment is warped and 
his vision blinded. He is thrown off his 
guard. He indulges in extravagant bar- 
gains and carelessly contracts debts. 
Then when closer times come, large debts 
have to be paid with low prices for 
labor and produce. The present time is 
favorable for calculating economy and en- 
forcing a moral. 

Then let our readers recollect that a 
man is happier in his old house with 
cramped conveniences than he can be in 
a large mansion with a heavy mortgage on 
it. Ora family can go’ to church in a 
cart as easily, and worship more deyoutly 
than they can with a fine carriage, with a 
mortgage on the carriage and horses, es- 
pecially if it be just after harvest. Ifin 
the farm wagon, they would not be em- 
barrassed if they should meet old Silver- 
horn, who generally has the chattel mort- 
gages on fine horses and carriages. Stick 
to the old house and wagon, and to.a clear 
conscience, and a happy mind until you 
have the money and spare cash to build 
and to buy. 

It is not generally the best policy to 


borrow money to buy more land and give 
a mortgage on the new land and the old 
farm. Interest eats like a canker—it de- 
vours day and night ; it rests not for cold 
or heat; it spares not the high or the hum- 
ble, it eats on forever, and cries for more. 
He that is caught in its meshes is not wise. 

Now is the time to learn—and to learn 
it so well you will never forget—that one 
hundred bushels of corn can be raised as 
easily on one acre as on three with one 
half the labor. It is a good time to have 
the fact ground into all the senses, that 
three hundred pounds of pork can now 
be made for half the cost in eight months 
than your father took thirty years ago to 
make in eighteen months. 

And this is a good time to learn and to 
practice a score of other practical lessons, 
which you will never learn when the pro- 
ducts of the farm are extravagantly high. 
Thousands of families are made unliappy 
by recklessly contracting debts when times 
are flush, for matters of mere show, 
which add little or nothing to the com- 
fort, convenience, or respectability of the 
family. Then accept of the present time 
as the most favorable opportunity to seek 
practical wisdom, and to instill into your 
family those true lessons of economy, and 
to learn from whence true contentment 


comes, 














AUNT JERUSHA’S QUILTING PARTY. 


T covered mother’s best bed in the 
north room when I was a girl, and 
was one of the largest and handsomest 
quilts that I ever saw. Its squares were 
pieced up of odds and ends, and had as 
many colors as the coat of the patriarch 
Joseph. No two squares in it were alike, 
and it was lined with purple silk, and was 
quilted in a very elaborate manner. Yes 
a genuine old-fashioned quilt, and old 
enough, too, in all conscience, for there 
was the date in one corner, stitched with 
black silk—1828. 

“ That was your Aunt Jerusha’s patch- 
work quilt,” said mother. “You re- 
member Aunt Jerusha, she was three 
years older than I and was never married. 
The patchwork pieces were her work and 
mine done at odd hours when we were 
girls, and almost every square has a his- 
tory. That yellow, black, and white one 
in the middle, Jerusha finished the day 

-your grandfather fell in the pasture and 
broke his arm—it laid him up two whole 
months, that shoulder did. Those scarlet, 
blue, and crimson pieces in that corner 
were relics of grandmother’s wedding- 
dress, a shawl that she wore, and an apron 
of mother’s. There’s a square that I 
made the night I stayed at home from 
spelling-school on account of the tooth- 
ache. Those strangely-figured pieces 
were samples from Morse’s store at the 
Corner, and there’s a number I pieced up 
from remnants of the school-dresses of my 
chums, the week I was recovering from 
the measles. 

“ Well, the year that Jerusha was nine- 
teen and I was sixteen—TI should remem- 
ber the year even if it hadn’t been stitched 
on the quilt, for-it was the fall that Gen- 
eral Jackson was elected President, and 
there were great doings in town on ac- 





count of it, and Neighbor Gilmore had 
an arm shot away by the bursting of a 
cannon—mother said, as we had such a 
pile of those squares, that we might have 

a quilting and invite the men folks to tea 
in the evening. The quilt, however, was 
to be Jerusha’s, and right here I will say 
that the new minister had been courting 
Jerusha all summer, and I think they 
were engaged then. So we got ready for 
the quilting, and every man and woman, 
married and unmarried, in the neighbor- 
hood: was invited. 

‘In those days a quilting party was the 
great sensation in a neighborhood. It 
was also more or less of an event to the 
household that entertained. For it the 
floors were scoured’ and sanded, and 
things in general brought into perfect 
order. Pies, cakes, preserves, and Hyson 
tea, with large lumps of loaf sugar were 
provided liberally for the occasion. As 
there would be a lot of men at supper, 
mother concluded that it would be best 
to have either cold fowl or meat for the 
hearty part, and so the day before the 
quilting we roasted a great turkey—he 
must have weighed twenty pounds if he 
weighed an ounce, I know. This was 
roasted before an open fire, and turned 
and basted constantly, and was a very 
different affair from your baked turkey, 
ever so well stuffed. 

- “ We heated the big brick oven for the 
occasion, and I remember well of helping 
your Uncle Solomon, who was then a boy 
of eleven, pile in the wood, which was not 
play by any means. All that morning 
Jerusha and I had been paring apples 
and pumpkins, and I know that mother 
baked more than a dozen each of apple 
and pumpkin pies. She also baked cakes 
and puddings and custards, all of them 
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being put in the hot brick oven, for there 
was no other way to cook such things 
then. When father brought home the 
first tin baker and biseuit-cutter we had 
ever seen, I felt pretty sure the climax of 
invention had been reached. 

“T recollect one thing about that quilt- 
ing party that will surprise you more than 
any other. In the very midst of her 
baking mother remembered that we were 
all but out of candles. Kerosene was not 
used for lighting purposes for thirty years 
to come, and although sperm oil was 
burned to some extent, people relied 
mainly on candles made of tallow. These 
candles were dipped, as it was called, and 
the process of dipping was a long and 
wearisome one. But mother immediately 
put her tallow in a big kettle and hung it 
on the crane over the roaring blaze of the 
fireplace. By the time her pies and cakes 
were in the oven, the tallow was melted 
and ready for dipping. A large tin 
holder was then partly filled with warm 
water and a portion of the melted tallow 
poured into it. Of course, the tallow 
mostly gathered on the surface. To keep 
it at an even temperature, hot tallow was 
continually dipped from the caldron on 
the crane. 

“Meanwhile, Jerusha and I had pre- 
pared the candle-wicks from wieking which 
was kept on hand in every farm-house. 
These wicks were attached to sticks or rods, 
a dozen to a rod, and placed across the tin 
holder longitudinally. Usually a dozen 
rods could be managed at a time, two 
rods being dipped together. It was very 
careful, painstaking work, and required 
more or less dexterity to have the candles 
smooth and even. Mother did not finish 
her work that day till nigh twelve o’clock 
at night. 

“Lordy, massy! what an amount of 
work your grandmother used to turn off! 
She never had a hired girl but one sum- 
mer in her life, and that was the year I 
was born, and what you call ‘the house- 
work’ was really in those days but asmall 
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part of her regularlabors. She spun and 
carded wool and flax. She wove linen 
and the common cloth for every-day wear, 
and bed-covers and table-spreads. She 
knitted all the stockings for a big family. 
A dye-tub was a necessary part of her 
house furniture. She brewed as well as 
baked, and made currant and gooseberry 
wine. She raised flocks of geese, plucked 
them and made her feather beds ; she cut 
woolen cloth into strips and wove carpets 
in the garret for her best rooms. She 
dipped her own candles, preserved her 
own fruit, and made all the salves, lini- 
ments, and plasters that were used by the 
family. She made polish, and kept her 
furniture as bright as when it was new. 
What she didn’t do I don’t know, and 
she lived to be ninety-one years old, so it 
can’t be said that hard work killed her. 

“ But about that quilting. On the day 
the company was invited, we cleared the 
large square room of all the furniture 
except the flag-bottomed chairs, the old 
eight-day clock with the half-moon upon 
its face, and the antique. looking-glass 
which grandfather bought in Boston be- 
fore the Revolution. The patchwork, or 
‘crazy quilt,’ as you would call it now, 
was extended over cotton batting on a 
frame of deal, and everything got in 
readiness for the nimble fingers of the 
quilters. For the lining mother gave 
Jerusha her own wedding-dress—a plum- 
colored silk, which was ripped and pieced 
and sewed so nicely that you can hardly 
see where the seams are. 

“We all put on our best clothes that 
afternoon. Mother wore a green berége 
dress, and a white lace cap, and your 
Aunt Jerusha looked handsome as a pink 
in a red cashmere with a flounced skirt, 
her hair done up pyramidally on the 
apex of her head, and fastened with a 
long glistening horn or _tortoise-shell 
comb. The quilting began at half-past 
one o’clock sharp, and by five o’clock the 
quilt was finished and off the frame. By 
that time the men folks began to come in. 





AUNT JERUSHA’S QUILTING PARTY. 


I think there were twenty-three in all that 
sat down that night to supper, which was 
served at six exactly. 

“A line of deal tables had been ar- 
ranged in the ample sitting-room, and 
covered with linen cloth of spotless white ; 
it was furnished with blue-edged plates and 
platters, small china cups and saucers— 
heirlooms in mother’s family—silver tea- 
spoons marked with the letter D., horn- 
handled knives, and double-tined steel 
forks. The tables were lighted by a 
dozen tallow dips set in brass candlesticks, 
and were liberally supplied with cold 
turkey, pickled cucumbers, cold brown 
bread, toasted wheat bread, doughnuts, 
sweet cake, pumpkin, mince, and apple 
pies, cup-custards, cider, apple sauce, 
white lump sugar, damson preserve, 
butter, sage cheese, and Young Hyson 
tea. 

“T can see just how that company 
looked at table. The young minister, 
Mr. Elkanah Woods, who sat next to 
Jerusha, asked the blessing, and a glass 
of currant wine was placed at his plate, 
and at old Mr. Stevens’s. We had no 
napkins, and we used the knife more than 
the fork in eating. The tea was taken 
from the china saucers. How glibly the 
tongues ran, and every one of them is 
silent now! Poor Mr. Woods died the 
next winter of a typhus fever, and that is 
the reason your Aunt Jerusha never 
married. But didn’t he relish that sup- 
per! He complimented all the dishes, 
and kept telling Jerusha that she must 
remember the recipes, for he should want 
the same cookery on their table. How 
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she did blush, but she got the recipes, and 
here they are written down in her poor, 
cramped hand—she was always a miser- 
able writer—in this bulky note-book. 
They are all excellent if they are old- 
fashioned : 

“*New England Pumpkin Pie-—One 
quart of stewed and sifted pumpkin, two 
quarts sweet milk, four eggs, one cup of 
molasses, one teaspoonful ground ginger, 
half a teaspoonful allspice, one-eighth 
spoonful salt. Mix the molasses and spices 
with the pumpkin; beat the eggs, and 
stir with the milk. Mix all together 
thoroughly, and bake in deep pie-plates. 
This quantity will make three or four pies.’ 

“*Grandmather’s Cup Custards.— 
Eight eggs, one quart new milk. Four 
tablespoonfuls sugar, a tiny pinch of salt. 
Beat eggs and sugar very thoroughly at 
least five minutes. When the milk is 
added, beat again and strain into cups. 
Set the cups in a shallow pan of water 
and bake slowly, till a knife-blade thrust 
into the centre comes out clean. Grate 
nutmeg on top.’ 

““Maple Sweet Cake.— Two cups 
maple sugar, one cup sour cream, a half- 
cup butter, four eggs, three-quarter tea- 
spoonfuls pearl-ash (saleratus), a half tea- 
spoonful allspice, flour enough to make a 
stiff batter, and bake in a tin one hour 
in a slow oven.’ 

“*Cider-apple Sauce.—<A_five-gallon 
brass kettle of sweet, new cider boiled to 
a rich syrup. Fill the kettle with peeled 
and cored sweet apples, and cook slowly 
till the apple is nearly as clear and ruddy 


as jelly. H. 


MARIA GEORGE. 





EFORE you begin to mix griddle 
cakes grease the pans and leave them 

to heat. They should be very hot before 
pouring in the mixture, which should not 
be allowed to stand after itis ready. The 
oven, too, must be hot, as all these things, 
need to be baked quickly, as well as 


beaten hard. Have ready always a hot 
plate to put them on, so that they will 
not fall by a too sudden change of tem- 
perature. 


A pAmpP cloth is better than a dry one 
for dusting furniture. 





ALAS! 


Part I.—AMELIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ TF you will allow me, I shall have the 

pleasure of reading aloud to you 
some passages from Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodg- 
ings, by Charles Dickens. I do not 
know much about the book myself, as I 
have never read it. I dare say that you 
know more about it than I do; but I am 
given to understand ” (with a glance at 
the page before him) “that Mrs. Lirri- 
per was a lodging-house keeper, that she 
kept lodgings in London. She was a 
very good sort of woman, I believe” 
(another hasty glance), “but she some- 
times had trouble with her servants. I 
am told that servants are troublesome 


sometimes ” (a slight nervous laugh, the 
more nervous because it does not seem to 
be followed by any echo from the 


audience). “If you will allow me then, 
as I say, and if you think it will amuse 
you, I will read you a little of what she 
says about these troubles.” 

The foregoing remarks are uttered in a 
loud, shy, dogged voice by James Bur- 
goyne, to the “ Oxford Women’s Provi- 
dent Association.” His voice is loud, 
because, being quite unused to public 
reading, he does not know how to modu- 
late it; itis shy, from the same cause of 
unaccustomedness; it is dogged, because 
he is very much displeased with his 
present occupation, and has not been 
successful in concealing that displeasure. 
When a man runs down to Oxford for a 
couple of nights, to see how the six years 
_ that have passed since he turned his 
undergraduate back upon the old place 
have treated her—runs down to a college 
chum unseen for the same six years—this 
is certainly not the way in which he 
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.of such a thing! 


expeets to spend one of his two even- 
ings. 

“T hope you will not mind, Jim ”— 
ominous phrase—the college friend has 
said ; “ but I am afraid we shall have to 
turn out for half an hour after dinner. 
It is rather a nuisance, particularly as it 
is such a wet night; but the fact is, I 
have promised to read to the ‘ Oxford 
Women’s Provident Association.’ Ah! 
by the bye, that is new since you were 
here—we had no Provident Women in 
your day !” 

“On the other hand, we had a great 
many improvident men,” returns Jim, 
dryly. 

“ Well, the fact is, my wife is on the 
committee, and a good deal interested in 
it, and we give them a sort of entertain- . 
ment once a month through the winter 
terms—tea and buns, that kind of thing, 
sixpence a head ; they enjoy it far more 
than if we gave it them for nothing ; and 
after tea we get people to recite and read 
and sing tothem. I amsureI wish them 
joy of my reading to-night, for I do not 
see how I am to make myself audible; I 
ani as hoarse as a crow.” 

“T know those Oxford colds of old,” 
returns Burgoyne, with that temperate 
compassion in his voice which we accord 
to our neighbor’s minor diseases. He is 
sorry that his friend has a cold; but he 
little knows how much sorrier he will be 
in the course of the next hour, as he adds, 
“Do not distress yourself about me, I 
shall be quite happy in your den with a 
book and a cigarette. Mrs. Brown does 
not object, does she? And I daresay you 
will not be very long away.” 

“ Leave you behind? Could not hear 
Of course you must 


come, too! It will be a new experience 











for you, a wholesome change. Ha! ha! 
and we can talk all the way there and 
back ; we have had no talk worth speak- 
ing of yet.” 

Seeing that further attempts at evasion 
will seriously hurt the good-natured 
Brown, he acquiesces with as fair a grace 
as he may. 

While putting on his own mackintosh, 
he watches, with a subdued wonder, his 
friend winding himself into a huge white 
woolen comforter, and stepping into a pair 
of goloshes (he had been rather a smart 
undergraduate in his day), while outside 
the opened hall-door the rain is heard to 
swish, and the wind to bellow. 

“ Had not we better have a hansom ?” 
suggests Burgoyne, blinking, as the slant 
gust sends two or three stinging drops 
into his eyes. 

“A hansom! nonsense!” returns the 
other, laughing, and with difficulty un- 
furling an umbrella in the teeth of the 
blast. “It is all very well for a bloated 
bachelor like you; but a man whose 
family is increasing at the rate mine is 
cannot afford himself such luxuries ; come 
along, you are not sugar or salt.” 

Burgoyne feels that at this moment he 
can at all events conscientiously disclaim 
affinity with the first of the two. 

It is indeed a wet night, wet as the one 
immortalized by Browning in “Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day,” and who ever 
brought a wet night and wet umbrellas 
“wry and flapping” so piercingly home 
to us as he? The talk so cheerfully 
promised by Burgoyne’s sanguine friend 
is rendered absolutely impossible by the 
riot of the elements. It is a good step 
from the suburban villa, which is the 
scene of Brown’s married joys, to the 
room in the heart of the town where the 
Provident Matrons hold their sabbat ; and 
by the time that the two men have reached 
that room there is, despite his mackintosh, 
little of Burgoyne left dry except his 
speech. They are under shelter at last, 
however, have entered the building, 
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added their umbrellas to many other 
streaming wrecks of whalebone huddled 
in a corner, and exchanged the dark blus- 
tering drench for a flare of gas, a reek of 
tea, and a sultry stream of wet clothes 
and humanity. The tea indeed isa thing 
of the past—all its apparatus has been 
removed. The rows of chairs are all set 
to face the platform, and on those chairs 
the Provident Women sit, smiling, if 
damp, with here and there a little boy, 
evidently too wicked to be left at home, 
comfortably wedged between a couple of 
matronly figures. 

The entertainment has already begun, 
and an undergraduate—damp, like every 
one else—is singing, in a booming bass 
voice, something of a vaguely boastful 
nature about what he once did “ In Bil- 
boa’s Bay.” Burgoyne has for the mo- 
ment lost sight of his chaperon, and re- 
mains standing near the door, looking 
upon the scene around him with an eye 
from which philanthropy is all too crimi- 
nally absent. About him are grouped a 
few ladies and gentlemen—more of the 
former than the latter—who are obviously 
about to give their services, judging by 
their rolls of music and the books in their 
hands. His look passes over them in- 
differently—he has no acquaintances 
among them. He had never known 
many of the Oxford householders, and 
there is no place where a man becomes 
superannuated after so short a lapse of 
years. 

Here are new arrivals. He turns his 
head mechanically as the opening door 
reveals the advent of more umbrellaed 
and mackintoshed waterfalls. Two men 
anda lady. As his eye alights on the 
woman, he does not start—we Anglo-Sax- 
ons are not apt to make our slow grave 
bodies the indexes of our emotions—but 
he is conscious of an odd and puzzling 
sensation. Where has he seen that face 
before? 

“ Bilboa’s Bay” has come to an end 
without his perceiving it. He is putting 
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his memory through her paces, trying to 
find some niche in his three happy Ox- 
ford years in which to place that strangely 
known yet unknown figure. There is no 
such niche. It is not an Oxford memory 
at all. What is it, then? An earlier or 
a later one? His eyebrows are drawn to- 
gether in the effort of recollection, mak- 
ing him look, if possible, crosser than be- 
fore, when he is made aware of the re- 
turn of Brown by finding his arm seized, 
and his friend’s voice—a good deal hoarser 
even than when they left home—in his ear: 
“ Jim, do you feel inclined to do a very 
good-natured thing ?” 

“Not in the least,’ replies Burgoyne, 
promptly, “if any one wishes to borrow 
five pounds from me, I should advise 
him to choose a moment when I am 
drier about the legs.” 

Burgoyne has very often stood up to 
and over his knees in water for hours, 
watching for ducks among whistling reeds 
on winter mornings, and never thought 
himself at all to be pitied; but he is thor- 
oughly vexed now at his moist trousers. 
Brown, however, is not so easily rebuffed. 

“T should be awfully obliged to you,” 
he says, croakily, “ you would be laying 
me under a very real obligation if you 
would—” He stops to cough. 

“Tf I would what ?” returns the other, 
curtly, and looking apprehensively at a 
book which Brown is expanding before 
his eyes. 

“Tf you would read instead of me.” 

“ 1 a 

“ Why, the fact is”—coughing noisily 
again as if to show that there is no im- 
position—“ I suppose the fog must have 
got down my throat; but I find I cannot 
speak above a whisper. I should not be 
heard beyond the front row; come, old 
man, do a good-natured thing for once in 
your life.” 

There is a pause; Burgoyne is not 
very fond of being asked to do a good- 
natured thing. He can do a big one 
every now and then, but he is not par- 
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ticularly fond of aii asked to do a 
small one. 

“Surely there must be many people 
here much better suited for it than I am,” 
he says presently, looking uncomfortably 
round in search of the little group of 
booked and musicked persons whom he 
had seen standing near him, but it had 
melted. 

“That is just what there are not,” re- 
joins Brown, pressing his point with the 
more eagerness, as he thinks he sees signs 
of yielding ; “ we are very short of hands 
to-night, and my wife has just heard that 
the girl upon whom she was counting for 
a couple of songs is in bed with influ- 
enza,” 

“Happy girl! Iwish I too was in bed 
with influenza,” says Jim, sardonically, 
for he sees his fate about to overtake 
him. 

And so it comes to pass that, five 
minutes later, as described at the opening 
of this chapter, he is seated on the plat- 
form with Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings before 
him, rows of Provident Matrons’ eyes 
fastened expectantly upon him, and 
horrid qualms of strange shyness racing 
over him. 

Brown has indicated by a dog’s ear 
the page at which he is to begin ; so he is 
spared indecision on this head. But. has 
Brown indicated the page at which he is 
to stop? He is gnawed by a keen 
anxiety as to this point all through his 
performance. It is hot upon the plat- 
form, the smell of tea potent, and the 
naked gas-jets close above his head throw 
an ugly yellow glare upon his book. 

Having offered his prefatory observa- . 
tions in the manner I have indicated, he 
rushes in medias res. 

“ Girls, as I was beginning to remark, 
are one of your first and your lasting 
troubles, being like your teeth, which be- 
gin with convulsions, and never cease 
tormenting you from the time you cut 
them till they cut you, and then you do 
not want to part with them, which seems 
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hard, but we must all succumb, or buy 
artificial.” (Do his ears deceive him? Is 
there already a slight titter? Have the 
simile of the convulsions and the necessity 
for a rdtelier already struck a chord in 
the matrons’ breasts?) “ And, even where 
you get a will, nine times out of ten you 
get a dirty face with it, and naturally 
lodgers do not like good society to be 
shown in with a smear of black across the 
nose, or a smudgy eyebrow!” (Is he 
managing his voice right? Is he mumb- 
ling, or is he bellowing? He rather in- 
clines to a suspicion of the latter. Why 
did not they laugh at the “ smudgy eye- 
brow?” They ought to have done so, 
and he had paused to give them the 
opportunity. Perhaps it is among them 
too familiar a phenomenon to provoke 
mirth.) ‘ Where they pick the black up 
is a mystery I cannot solve, as inthe case 
of the willingest girl that ever came into 
a house, half-starved, poor thing; a girl 
so willing that I called her ‘ Willing 
Sophy ; down upon her knees scrubbing 
early and late, and ever cheerful, but al- 
ways with a black face. And I says to 
Sophy, ‘ Now, Sophy, my good girl, have 
a regular day for your stoves, and do not 
brush your hair with the bottoms of your 
saucepans, and do not meddle with the 
snuffs of the candles, and it stands to rea- 
son that it cannot be.” (Ah! what 
welcome sound is this? “ Willing 
Sophy” has produced an undoubted 
giggle, which Burgoyne hears spreading 
and widening through the room. Heart- 
ened by this indication, he goes on in a 
more emphatic and hilarious voice:) 
“Yet there it was, and always on her 
‘nose, which, turning up, and being broad 
at the end, seemed to boast of it, and 
caused warning from a steady gentleman, 
an excellent lodger, with breakfast by the 
week,” 

There can be no mistake about it now; 
the giggle has changed into a universal, 
resonant laugh, which goes on swelling 
and rising, until, in the final roar of ap- 
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probation which greets the concluding 
paragraph, the reader’s voice is drowned. 
The matrons have all along been ready 
to be amused ; it is only that, owing to 
the gravity of his face and solemnity of 
his manner, it was some time before they 
recognized that his intention was comic. 
As soon as they do so, they reward that 
intention with more than adequate mirth. 
Burgoyne has reached the second dog’s 
ear which his eye has been earnestly 
searching for throughout. His task then 
is ended. He heavesa deep sigh of re- 
lief, and, with a reflection that, after all, 
he is glad he was obliging, is preparing to 
shut the volume, when he feels the in- 
evitable Brown’s hand on his shoulder, 
and his husky voice in his ear. 

“Capital! you got on capitally! 


Could not be better; but you will not 
mind going on a little longer, will you? 
You have only read for ten minutes. I 
want you to try something different this 
time—a little pathos for a change. I 


have marked the page. Here !” 

What is there to do but acquiesce? 
Burgoyne, complying, finds himself at 
once in the middle of a melancholy tale 
of a poor young woman left ruined and 
deserted in Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, and 
only rescued from suicide by the efforts 
of that good lady, who, however, is un- 
able to save her from a tragic and pre- 
mature death. The reader has reached 
the point at which Mrs. Lirriper has 
met the poor creature on her way to the 
river. 

“* Mrs, Edison,’ I says, ‘ my dear, take 
care! However did you lose your way, 
and stumble in a dangerous place like 
this? No wonder you're lost, I’msure.’” 
(What is this sound? Is it possible that 
the giggle is rising again? the giggle 
which he was so glad to welcome a while 
ago, but which is so disastrously out of 
plaee here. He redoubles his efforts to 
put an unmistakably serious and pathetic 
tone into his voice.) ‘‘ She was all in a 
shiver, and she so continued till I laid her 
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on her own bed, and up to the early 
morning she held me by the hand and 
moaned, and moaned, ‘Oh! wicked! 
wicked! wicked !—’” 

What can the Provident Matrons be 
made of? They are laughing unre- 
strainedly. Too late Burgoyne realizes 
that he has not made it sufficiently clear 
that his intention is no longer comic. The 
idea of his being a funny man has so 
firmly rooted itself in his hearers’ minds, 
that nothing can now dislodge it. Such 
being the case, he feels that the best thing 
he can do is to reach the end as quickly 
as possible. He begins to read very fast, 
which is taken for a new jstroke of face- 
tiousness, the result of which is that the 
last sigh of the poor young would-be 
suicide is drowned in a storm of hilarity 
even heartier and more prolonged than 
that which greeted “ Willing Sophy’s” 
smudged nose. In much _ confusion, 


greatly abashed by the honors so mis- 
takenly heaped upon him, Burgoyne 
hastily leaves the platform. 


Twenty 
thousand Browns shall not keep him 
there ! 


CHAPTER II. 


“THERE is no reason why we should 
not go home now; are you ready?” cries 
Brown, bustling up to his friend, who has 
not waited for this question to make 
straight, as the needle to the pole, for the 
corner where the collected umbrellas 
stand in their little area of lake. 

Burgoyne would probably have 
laughed at the unconscious irony of 
this inquiry if he had heard it; but he 
has not, his attention being otherwise 
directed. On the same umbrella quest 
as himself, being helped on with her 
mackintosh by one of the two men who 
had accompanied her, a pepper-and-salt- 
haired, sturdy gentleman of an obviously 
unacdemic cut, is the lady whose face had 
flashed upon him with that puzzling 
sense of unfamiliar familiarity. Since 


they are now in close proximity, and 
both employed alike in struggling into 
their wraps, there is nothing more natu- 
ral than that she should turn her eyes 
full upon him. They are very fine eyes, 
though far from young ones. Is it a 
trick of his imagination, or does he see a 
look of half-recognition dawn in them, 
such as must have been born in his own 
when they first lighted on her? At all 
events, if there is such a look of half- 
recognition in her eyes, she is determined 
that it shall not have a chance of be- 
coming a whole one. Either he is mis- 
taken, and she has not recognized him, or 
she is determined not to acknowledge the 
acquaintance, for she looks away again * 
at once, nor does she throw another 
glance in his. direction. Indeed, it seems 
to him that she hurries on her prepara- 
tions with added speed, and walks out 
into the night accompanied by her double 
escort before him. 

The weather has changed, and for the 
better. The rollicking wind has lulled, 
the pattering rain ceased. Between the 
ragged, black g¢loud-sheets star-points 
shine, and a shimmering moon shows her 
wet face reflected in the puddles. Talk, 
which had been impossible on their way 
to the meeting, is not only possible but 
easy now, and Brown is evidently greatly 
inclined for it. Burgoyne, on the other 
hand, had never felt more disinclined. 
It is not so much that he is out of 
humor with his tiresome friend, though 
he is that too, as that his whole mind 
is centered on making his memory give 
up the secret of that face that has come 
back to him out of some vague cavern 
of his past. 

Who is the woman whom he knows, and 
who knowshim? For on reflection he is 
sure that that look of hers was one of 
half—of more than half—recognition, 
and yet whose place in his history, whose 
very name he seeks so vainly. She does 
not belong to his Oxford days, as he has 
already ascertained. He has learned from 















Brown that she does not belong to the 
Oxford of to-day, being apparently a 
stranger, and, with her husband, a visitor 
to the Warden of College, in whose 
company they had arrived. He explores 
the succeeding years of hislife. In vain; 
she has no place there ; in vain he dives 





and plunges into the sea of his memory ; 


he cannot fish up the pearl he seeks. He 
must hark back to earlier days—his 
school time, the six months he spent in 
Devonshire with a coach before he came 
up to New. Ah! he has it—he has it at 
last! Just as they have reached Brown’s 
door, while he is fumbling with his latch- 
key for the keyhole, imprecating the moon 
for withdrawing her shining at the very 
instant he most needs her, Burgoyne has 
come up with the shy object of his chase. 
It is conjured back into his mind by the 
word Devonshire. 

“T have it,” he says to himself,“ her 
hair has turned white, that was why I did 
not recognize her, it used to be raven- 
black. But it isshe—of course it is she ! 
To think of my not knowing her again! 
Of course it is Mrs. Le Marchant.” 

What a door into the distance that 
name has opened! a door through which 
he passes into a Devonshire garden, and 
romps with rose-faced Devonshire chil- 
dren. The very names of those children 
are coming back to him. Tom and 
Charles, those were the school-boys; Rose 
and Miriam, and—FElizabeth. He re- 
calls—absurd trick of freakish memory— 
those children’s pets. Tom and Charles 
had guinea-pigs ; Miriam had a white rat ; 
Rose—what had Rose? Rose must have 
had something, and Elizabeth had a kan- 
garoo. Elizabeth’s kangaroo was short- 
lived, poor beast, and died about hay- 
time; the guinea-pigs and the white rat 
have been dead, too, for ages now, of course. 
And Tom and Charles, and Rose and 
Miriam, and bright Elizabeth, dead also? 
Absurd! Why should they be? Nothing 
more unlikely! Why, it is only ten years 
ago, after all! 
VoL. Lx.—4l. 
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He is roused from his meditations by 
Brown’s voice, to find himself in Brown’s 
study. 

It is a relief to the guest when, earlier 
than he had expected—a blessing he, no 
doubt, owes to Mrs. Brown—his host 
breaks up the séance, and he is free to re- 
tire to his own room. At once he is back 
in that Devonshire garden, he is there 
almost all night, between sleep and wake. 
It is strange that persons and circum- 
stances banished from his memory for ten 
long years should rush back with such 
tyrannous insistance now. 

Such silly recollected trifles crowd back 
upon his mind. The day on which Tom 
nearly choked himself by swallowing a 
barley beard ; the day on which the lop- - 
eared rabbit littered—ah! rabbits of 
course! those were what Rose had—the 
day on which Tom pushed Miriam into 
the moat, and Elizabeth fell in, too, in 
trying to fish her out. Elizabeth, the 
eldest, the almost grown-up one, embar- 
rassed by her newly lengthened petticoats 
so harassing at cricket, in races, in climb- 
ing apple-trees. Elizabeth was sixteen ; 
he remembers the fact, because her birth- 
day had fallen two days before his own 
departure. He had given her a gold 
thimble set with turquoises upon the oo- 
casion ; it was not asurprise, because he 
recalls measuring her finger for the size. 
He can see that small middle finger now. 
Elizabeth must now be twenty-six years 
of age. Where is she? What is she— 
maid, wife, or widow? 

And why has Mrs. Le Marchant’s hair 
turned snow-white? Had it been merely 
gray he would not have complained, 
though he would have deplored the loss 
of the fine smooth inky sweep he re- 
members. She has a fair right to be 
gray; Mrs. Le Marchant must be about 
forty-six or forty-seven, bien sonné. But 
white, snow-white—the hue that one con- 
nects with a venerable extremity of age. 
Can it be bleached? He has heard of 
women bleaching their hair, bus not Mrs, 
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Le Marchant, not the Mrs. Le Marchant 
he remembers. She would have been as 
incapable of bleach as of dye. Then 
why is she snow-haired? Because Provi- 
dence has so willed it is the obvious 
answer. But somehow Burgoyne cannot 
bring himself to believe that she has 
come fairly by that white head. 

With the morning light the might of 
the Devonshire memories grows weaker, 
and, as the day advances, the Oxford ones 
resume their sway. How can it be other- 
wise, when all day long he strays among 
the unaltered buildings in the sweet se- 
date college-gardens, down the familiar 
“High,” where, six years ago, he could 
not take two steps without being hailed by 
. a jolly fresh voice, claiming his company 
for some new pleasure ; but where now he 
walks ungreeted, where the smooth-faced 
boys he meets, and who strike him as so 
much more boyish than his own contem- 
poraries had done, pass him by indiffer- 
ently, unknown to the whole two thou- 
sand asheis. He feels a sort of irrational 
anger with them for not recognizing him, 
though they have never seen him be- 
fore. 

Burgoyne is leaning over the wooden 
bridge beneath which, in its normal state, 
the water of the lasher rushes down im- 
petuously ; but is now raised to such a 
height that it lies level, almost flush with 
the planking. He is staring across the 
iridescent water plain to where, in the 
poetic atmosphere of sun and mist, dome, 
and schools, and soaring spires stand 
etheralized. 

“Dear old place!’’ he says, under his 
breath, “everybody is dead; and I am 
dead ; and Brown is deader than any one. 
I am glad that you, at least, are still 
alive!” 

Are these more ghosts coming round 
the corner? A man and a woman ghost 
strolling along, and looking about them 
as strangers look. When they are within 
a pace or two of him the woman says 
something—something about the floods— 
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to her companion, and at the sound Bur- 
goyne starts. 

“She did not speak last night; if she 
had spoken I should have known her at 
once. She always had such a sweet voice.” 

He raises his arms from the bridge-top, 
and, turning, meets them face to face, eye 
to eye, and in an instant he has seen that 
both recognize him. At thesame instant 
he is aware of a simultaneous inclination 
on the part of man and wife to avert their 
heads, and pass him without claiming his 
acquaintance. Perhaps, if he had had time 
to reflect, he would have allowed them to 
do so, but the impulse of the moment for- 
bids it. Why should they wish to cut 
him? What has he done to deserve it? 
Ten years ago they were his very good 
friends, and he was the familiar comrade 
of their children, the daily guest at their 
table. What has the unavoidable lapse 
of those years done to make him less fit 
for their company at twenty-nine than he 
was at nineteen? There must be some 
misconception, which a moment will set 
right. 

“T am afraid that you do not remember 
me, Mrs. Le Marchant,” he says, lifting 
his hat. 

This is not quite true, as he is perfectly 
convinced that they are as much aware of 
his identity as he is of theirs. But what 
formula has a man to employ in such a 
case? They both look back at him with 
a sort of irresolution. To his astonish- 
ment, in their eyes is a velleity of flight, 
but apparently she—women’s minds mov- 
ing more quickly than men’s—is the first 
to realize that flight is out of the ques- 
tion. 

“T am sure that you have no intention 
of cutting me,” Jim goes on, with a smile, 
seeing that she is apparently struggling 
with a difficulty in utterance; “at least 
you must be very much changed from 
what you were ten years ago if you have. 
My name is—” 

“T know—I know!” she interrupts, 
finding speech at last—speech low and 
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hurried. “I remember perfectly. You 


are Mr. Burgoyne.” 

Her confusion—she used always to be 
such a placid, even-mannered woman—is 
so patent, born of whatever unaccount- 
able feeling it may be, that he now 
heartily wishes he had let the poor woman 
pass unmolested. But such repentance 
is too late. He has arrested her; she is 
standing on the gravel path before him, 
and though he feels that her extraordi- 
nary shyness—mauvaise honte, whatever 
it may be—has infected himself, he must 
make some further remark toher. Noth- 
ing better occurs to him than the obvious 
one— 

“It is a long time—it is ten years since 
we met.” 

“Yes, ten years; it must be quite ten 
years,” she assents, evidently making a 
great effort to regain her composure. 

She does not feign theslightest pleasure 
in the meeting, and Burgoyne feels that 
the one thought that occupies her mind is 
how she can soonest end it. But his 
roused curiosity, together with the diffi- 
culty of parting without further observa- 
tion after having forced his presence upon 
them, combine to prevent her su¢ceeding. 

“ And how isthe Moat ?” he asks, re- 
flecting that this, at least, is a safe ques- 
tion, a brick and mortar house, at all 
events, cannot be dead. ‘‘ How is Devon- 
shire ?” 

Apparently it is not so harmless a 
question as he had imagined ; at least, Mrs. 
Le Marchant is obviously quite incapable 
of answering it. Her husband, for the 
first time, comes to her rescue. 

“The Moat is let,” he says, in a dry 
voice ; “ we have left Devonshire a long 
while—nine, nine and a half years ago.” 

Good manners forbid him to ask, 
“Why is the Moat let?” so all that he 
says is, “ Nine and a half years ago? 
Why, that must have been very soon 
after I left Devonshire.” 

He addresses his remark involuntarily 
rather to the wife than the husband, but 
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she does not answer it. Her eyes are 
fixed upon the bubbles sailing so fast upon 
the swollen river, which is distinguishable 
only by its current from the sameness of 
the surrounding water. A lark—there 
is always a lark in Mesopotamia—a tiny, 
strong-throated singer, that never seems 
to have to stop to take breath, fills up the 
silence, shouting somewhere out of sight 
among the black clouds, in and out of 
which the uncertain sun is plunging. 
Whether of a moneyed nature or not, 
there is evidently something very un- 
pleasant connected with their leaving their 
native county and their immemorial home, 
so he had better get away from the sub- 
ject as fast as possible. 

“ Anyhow,” he says, with a rather 
nervous smile, “I hope that the world has 
been treating you kindly—that things 
have gone well with you since those dear 
old days when you were so good to me.” 

There is an instant’s pause—perhaps he 
would not have noticed it had not his sus- 
picions been already aroused—before the 
husband, again taking upon him the task 
of replying, answers, with a sort of 
labored carelessness: — 

“Qh! yes, thanks; we do not com- 
plain. It has not been a very rosy time 
for landlords lately, as you are aware.” 

“ And you ?” cries the wife, striking in 
with a species of hurry in her voice—a 
hurry due, as his instinct tells him, to 
the fact of her fear of his entering ‘into 
more detailed inquiries. “And you? 
We must not forget you. Have you 
been well, flourishing, all this long time? 
Do you still live with your—” 

She stops abruptly. It is apparent 
that she has entirely forgotten what was 
the species of relation with whom he 
lived. There is a little tinge of bitter- 
ness in his heart, though not in his tone, 
as he supplies the missing word “ aunt.” 
After all, he had forgotten her name; 
why should she not forget his aunt? 

“ With my aunt? Well, I never ex- 
actly lived with her; I made, and make 
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my headquarters there when I am in 
England, which is not very often. I 
have been a rolling stone; I have rolled 
pretty well round the world since we 
parted.” 

They do not care in the least where he 
has rolled, nor how much nor how little 
moss he has collected in the process. 
They are only thinking how they can best 
get rid of him. But the past is strong 
upon him; he cannot let them slide out 
of his life again for another ten—twenty 
years perhaps, without finding out from 
them something about his five merry play- 
mates. His inquiry must needs be a 
vague one. Who dares ask specifically 
after this or that man, woman, or even 
child, when ten years have rolled their 
tides between ? 

“ And you are all well ?” he says, with 
a certain wistfulness lurking in the in- 
different banal phrase. ‘“ Dear me, what 
a jolly party we used to be! I suppose 
that—that they are all out in the world 
now ?” 

His eyes are fixed apprehensively upon 
the mother of those young comrades, 
to whom he thus cautiously alludes. 
Perhaps, carefully as he has worded his 
question, he may have touched some ter- 
rible raw. Her face is turned aside, pre- 
senting only its profile to him, but she 
answers almost at once : 

“Yes; we are all scattered now. 
Charlie is planting oranges in Florida— 
he does not mind the lieat ; you know he 
always said no weather could be too hot 
for him; and Tom has an ostrich farm in 
Australia; and Rose has been married 
two years—she has a dear little baby ; 
and Miriam is married, too; we have just 
come down from her wedding.” 

“ Miriam married !” repeats Burgoyne, 
in a tone of wonder, “ Miriam with a 
husband instead of a white rat !” 

The mother laughs. It is the first time 
that he has heard her laugh, and she used 
to laugh so often. 

“T think she likes the exchange.” 
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There is another little pause, again 
filled by the lark’s crowding notes. 
There are two words battering against the 
gate of Burgoyne’s lips for egress—two 
words that he dares not utter. 

“And Elizabeth?” She was the eldest. 
She would naturally have been mentioned 
first, but neither first nor last is there any 
speech of her. She must then be dead— 
dead long ago, too; for there is no trace 
of mourning in her parents’ dress. Eliza- 
beth is dead—bright Elizabeth, the 
beauty and the pet! Charles Lamb’s 
tender lines come pensively back to him— 


“My sprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning ?” 


Is it only fancy that he sees in the eye 
of Elizabeth’s mother a dread lest he 
shall ask tidings of her, as she says, 
hastily, and with a smile, “ Well, I am 
afraid we must be going ; it has beeh very 
pleasant meeting you again, but I am 
afraid that the Warden will be expecting 
us ” 


She adds to her parting hand-shake no 
wish for a repetition of that meeting, and 
he watches them down the Willow Walk 
with a sort of sadness in his heart. 

“Elizabeth is dead! Elizabeth is un- 
doubtedly dead !” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Do you know that Willy has been 
sent down again ?”’ 

Six weeks have passed since Burgoyne’s 
eye followed his quondam friends, and he 
is not in Oxford now. He left it, indeed, 
twenty-four hours after the rencounter de- 
scribed ; left it with something of a deter- 
mination never to revisit it. This, too,in — 
spite of the good Brown’s vociferously re- 
iterated invitation to him to run down 
for another Sunday, whenever he should 
feel inclined, and which he accepted 
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civilly, knowing that he should never feel 
inclined. 

At the present moment he is pacing up 
and down the still wintry, north-wind- 
swept walks of a country-house garden in 
Shropshire, in the company of a lady 
whom he has known as long as he can re- 
member ; a lady who would have been a 
friend of circumstance, even if she had 
not been one of choice, since her home has 
been in the immediate neighborhood of 
the only one he has ever had; a lady 
whose friendship he has tested by letters 
on thin paper from New Guinea and Cen- 
tral Africa all about himself; at whose 
feet he has laid on his return more heads 
and skins and claws than she has well 
known what to do with; whose husband 
he thought a very good fellow, and to 
whom he wrote a very nice letter on that 
husband's death ; lastly, concerning whose 
only child has been made the communica- 
tion that opens this chapter—“‘ Do you 
know -that Willy has been sent down 
again ?”’ 

“JT did not know it; but I am very 
sorry now that I do know.” 

“You need not be,” returns she, cheer- 
fully, “he does not mind it in the least ; 
indeed, happily for him, most of his friends 
have been sent down too.” 

“What has he been doing this time? 
Putting the porter into the fountain? or 
screwing up the Dean? or what other 
playful little pleasantry ?” 

“You need not speak in that nasty, sar- 
castic voice,” says she, half laughing and 
half vexed. “After all, you must know 
that young men will be young men, or at 
least, if you do not know it now you must 
have known it once.” 

“If you take that tone to me,” retorts 
Burgoyne, smiling, “I shall have tosouse 
your gardener in your fountain to prove 
my juvenility ; but come, what has he 
done ?” ; 

“Absolutely nothing, as far as I can 
make out,” replies she, spreading out her 
hands as if to emphasize the statement. 
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“Do you mean to say that the authori- 
ties have sent him down de gaieté de ceur 
without any provocation at all?” asks 
Burgoyne, in a tone out of which he is 
unable to keep a shade of incredulity. 

“T mean to say,” replies she, nettled, 
“that he had a few men to supper, and I 
suppose they were making a little noise ; 
did you ever in your day hear of an un- 
dergraduate supper where there was not 
noise? However, in this case, from what 
he tells me, Willy was taking positively 
no part in it.” 

“ He was sitting in a corner, with cot- 
ton-wool in his ears, reading Aristotle,” 
suggests Burgoyne, teasingly. 

“And it seems,” continued she, not 
deigning to notice the interruption, “ that 
the Proctor came in, and was very rude, 
and Willy was told to go to the Dean 
next morning, and he either was a little 
late, or mistook the hour, or some trifle of 
that sort; and when he did go he was told 
that he was sent down. However ”—with 
some triumph in her voice—“ it did not 
matter in the least—he did not mind; in 
fact, he was rather glad, as he has long 
wanted to go to Italy in the spring.” 

“To Italy? Then perhaps we shall 
meet; I too am going to Italy.” 

“Are you?” she says. “Why should 
you go to Italy? ‘There is nothing to kill 
there, is there? Is not it at Naples that 
they go out in full chasseur uniform to 
shoot tomtits?” Which speech is her re- 
venge for his sarcasms upon her son. 

But Burgoyne’s face has taken on a 
rather careworn look; and her little 
arrow misses its mark. 

“You see Amelia is at Florence,” he 
says, explanatorily; “her father, Mr. 
Wilson, had a clergyman’s throat in the 
autumn, and was obliged to give up duty, 
so they all went abroad. They have been 
abroad all winter ; you know that I have 
not seen her since I came back from the 
Rockies.” 

They are now walking in a winding 
shrubbery path, whose laurels protect 
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them from the pinching wind. They have 

turned several corners, and traversed 

half a quarter of a mile before either 

again breaks silence. It is the lady who 
does so finally. 

“ Jim, how long have you been engaged 
to Amelia?” 

There is a sigh mixed With his answer. 

“Eight years—eight years this next 
June; it was the second summer term 
after I came up.” 

“And as far as you can see, you are 
likely to be engaged for another eight 
years ?” 

“ As far as I can see—yes; but then I 
cannot see far.” 

Perhaps his companion is a fanciful 
woman; but she notices that this time he 
does not sigh. 

“Poor Amelia,” she says, half under 
her breath. 

“Poor Amelia!” repeats he, sharply ; 
“why poor?—for being engaged to me? 
You are not very complimentary, Mrs. 
Byng.” 

She looks up friendlily at him. 

“For being engaged to you, or being 
only engaged to you?—which? I leave 
you ‘a choice of interpretation.” 

But either Jim is too ruffled by the 
pity expressed in her tone toward his be- 
trothed, or her remarks have provoked in 
him a train of thought which does not 
tend toward loquacity. The loud rooks, 
balancing themselves on improbably 
small twigs above their heads, and, 
hoarsely melodious, calling out their 
airy vernal news to each other, are for 
some time the only sound that breaks 
the silence of the cold spring afternoon. 
It is again Mrs. Byng who at last in- 
fringes it. 

“If you and Willy are both going to 
Italy, why should not you both go to- 
gether ?” 

Jim does not immediately answer; 
‘the project is sprung upon him with 
such suddenness that he does not at once 
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know whether it is agreeable to him or the 
reverse. 

“You do not like the idea ?” continues 
the mother, trying, not very successfully, 
to keep out of her tone the surprise she 
feels at his not having jumped at a plan 
so obviously to his own advantage. 

“JT did not say so. Idid not even think 
80.” 

“Willy is an ideal fellow-traveler,” 
says she, “excepting in the matter of 
punctuality ; I warn you”’—laughing— 
“that you would always have to drag him 
out of bed.” 

“But,” suggests Jim, slowly, “even 
supposing that I embraced your design 
with the warmth which I see you think it 
deserves, how can you tell that it would 
meet with his approbation? He has 
probably made up a party with some of 
the other innocent victims of a corrupt 
University system.” 

“No, he has not; the friend with whom 
he was to have gone has thrown him over; 
at least, poor man, that is hardly the 
way to express it, for he has broken his 
leg; but, anyhow, he is hors de combat. 
If you went with Willy,” she adds, after a 
pause, and with a rather wistful air, “I 
should be sure of knowing, if anything 
went wrong.” 

‘“‘T am to dry-nurse him, in fact, only 
I stipulate that, if he brings you home a 
Contadina daughter-in-law, or ‘commits 
himself with a countess,’ like the com- 
mercial gentleman at Todgers’s, you are 
not to hold me responsible.” 

And so it comes to passthat a fortnight 
later, while April is still young, Bur- 
goyne, en route to his Amelia, is 
standing at a window of the Hotel 
de Génes, at Genoa, noisiest of hotels, 
though, to be sure, that is its only fault. 
He is looking out at the gay market 
that is held in the piazza below—the gay 
market that is over and gone by nine 
o’clock. 

It seems odd that so many women, so 




















many umbrellas, so many baskets, so 
many oranges and lemons—each lemon 
with a glossy green leaf still adhering to 
its inch of stalk—so many fresh vege- 
tables can be swept away in so short a 
time. But they are; all the gay ker- 
chiefs are fled, and have been replaced by 
a row of fiacres with sad droop-headed 
horees, a good hour before Byng appears 
—appears radiantly well washed and 
apologetic. 

“ How many morning chapels did you 
attend last term?” asks Burgoyne, with 
some dryness. 

“Tt is a vile habit,’ replies the other, 
sweetly, sitting down at a little table and 
unfolding his breakfast napkin. “I do 
not mean going to chapel, but being so 
late; however, I reallyamimproving. I 
am a quarter ofan hour--twenty minutes 
earlier than I was yesterday, and, thank 
God, we have no train to catch to-day.” 

Burgoyne is rather inclined to echo the 
thanksgiving a little later in the day, as 
they stroll with the pleasant vagueness 
with which one strays about a little- 
known foreign town, not exactly know- 
ing whither, through the streets of the 
queenly city, with which neither of them 
has much acquaintance. 

Neither of the young men know much 
Italian, and such as they possess they are 
ashamed to air before each other, in ask- 
ing their way, so they wander wherever 
chance or fancy leads them. They look 
curiously into churches, they walk down 
deep, narrow streets, whose houses have 
for three centuries been threatening to 
embrace each other across the strait sky 
strip far, far above their heads. 

They are sauntering down the Via Ga- 
ribaldi, street of palaces that deserves an 
antiquer name than that of the somewhat 
shoddy and recent hero who has godfath- 
ered it. Noblest Via, down whose stately 
length great towering bulks succeed each 
other in solid majesty on either hand; 
bulks on whose high fronts, lofty portaled, 
overrun with fresco, glorified by brush 
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and chisel, strength and beauty take 
hands in unending wedlock. Into the 
noblest of all, up the echoing stone stairs, 
down which the feet of the masters have 
forever ceased to tread, they enter. As 
we all know, it has been given to the city 
of Genoa—lovely queen-city meriting so 
great a gift—by the dying hand of its 
latest possessor, the last of that high and 
beautiful race—if we may judge of the 
dead by their pictures—who paced its 
floors and went forth in final funeral 
pomp through its worthy-to-be-imperial 
portals. 

Burgoyneand Byng are standing before 
the great Vandyke. The custode, open- 
ing a shutter, and throwing wider a door, 
casts a brighter ray of light for the star- 


‘ing Britons—several others have joined 


themselves to our friends—to gape at 
it by. 

After awhile the other tourists drift . 
away, but the two men still stand and 
gaze. Into Burgoyne’s mind has come a 
sense of disgust with the present, a revolt 
against steam trams and the Cromwell 
Road—most perfect symbol of that bald, 
unending, vulgar ugliness which in some 
moods must seem to every one the domi- 
nant note of nineteenth-century life. The 
light-hearted Byng, who always takes his 
color from his surroundings, is hushed 
into a silence that is almost reverent, too. 

“What a difference there is between 
his Italian and his English pictures,” he 
says, presently. ‘Do you remember the 
Marchesa Balbi, and those divine Balbi 
children in the Grosvenor last year? Oh! 
no; by the bye, you were in America. 
The fog seemed to get into his brush 
whenever he painted an English woman, 
always excepting Henrietta Maria, who 
was not an English woman, and whom he 
was obviously rather in love with.” 

“Ts that a piece of scandal of yourown 
invention, or is it founded on fact ?” asks 
Burgoyne, rousing himself, and looking 
over his shoulder toward the entrance to 
the next frescoed, mirrored, pictured 
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room, whence he hears the sound of ap- 
proaching voices. In his eye is an idle 
and mechanical curiosity, mixed with 
vexation that his short respite from his 
fellow-countrymen is ended ; in this case 
it is fellow-countrywomen, for the tones 
that are nearing are those of a woman, a 
woman who is saying in a key of satisfac- 
tion, “Oh! here it is! I thought I remem- 
bered that it was in this room.” 

At the same moment the speaker, as 
well as the person addressed, came into 
sight, and in an instant out of Burgoyne’s 
eye has raced away the lack-lustre curi- 
osity and has given way to an expression 
of something beyond surprise, of some- 
thing more nearly verging on consterna- 
tion ; and yet, after all, there is nothing 
very astonishing in the fact that it is Mrs. 
Le Marchant who is the woman in search 
of the Vandyke. There is nothing more 
surprising in her being at Genoa than in 
his being there himself. At that mart of 
nations it can never be matter for wonder 


to meet any one; but who is this to whom 
her observation is addressed? It is not 
Mr. Le Marchant, it is not a man at all; 
it is a slight woman— 


“ White as a lily, and small as a wand ”— 


like Lance’s sister, dressed with that neat, 
tight, gray-tinted simplicity, severe yet 
smart, which marks the well-bred English 
woman on her travels. Is it one of the 
younger ones, who has grown up so 
startlingly likeher? Miriam? Rose? or is 
it, can it be, the dead Elizabeth? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Art the sight of Elizabeth Le Marchant 
entering the room, clad in a very neat 
tailor gown, instead of the winding-sheet 
with which he had credited her, he at first 
stands transfixed, staring at her. 

“Elizabeth !” he says, in that sort of 
awed semi-whisper with which one would 
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salute a being plainly returned from the 
other side, fearing that the fullness of 
living voice might strike too strongly on 
his disused ear—“ is it really Elizabeth ?” 

Had Burgoyne been quite sure, even 
now, of that fact, if he had had his wits 
well about him, he would certainly not 
have addressed her by her Christian 
name. But from the dead the small 
pomps and ceremonies of earth fall off. 
We think of them by their naked names, 
must we not then appeal to them by the 
same when they reappear before us? 

The girl—for she does not look much 
more—thus rudely and startlingly bom- 
barded, drops her Bedeker out of her 
slim, gloved hand, and with a positive 
jump at the suddenness of the address, 
looks back apprehensively at her inter- 
locutor. In her eyes is at first only the 
coldly frightened expression of one dis- 
courteously assailed by an_ insolent 
stranger, but in a space of time as short 
as had served him to note the same meta- 
morphosis in the case of her parents, he 
sees the look of half—three-quarter— 
whole recognition dawn in her eyes, fol- 
lowed—alas! there can be no mistake 
about it—by the same aspiration after 
flight. There is no reason why she should 
not recognize him again atonce. He has 
fallen a prey neither to hair nor fat—the 
two main disguisers and disfigurers of hu- 
manity. His face is as smooth and his 
figure as spare as when. ten years ago he 
had given the pretty tomboy of sixteen 
lessons in jumping the Ha! Ha! And as 
to her identity no shadow of doubt any 
longer lingers in his mind. 

The violence and shock of his attack 
have made her crimson, have matched her 
cheeks with those long withered damasks 
in the Moat garden, with which they used 
to vie in bloomy vividness. But even yet 
he does not treat her quite as if she were 
really and veritably living; he has not 
yet got back his conventional manners. 

“T thought you were dead,” he says, 
his voice not even yet raised to its ordi- 














nary key, some vague awe still subdu- 
ing it. 

It must be a trick of his excited imagi- 
nation that makes it seem to him as if she 
said under her breath, ‘‘So I am!” 

But before he has had time to do more 
than distrust the testimony of his ears, 
Mrs. Le Marchant strikes in quickly— 

“We cannot help what Mr. Burgoyne 
thinks,” says she, with a constrained 
laugh ; “ but you are not dead, are you, 
Elizabeth? We are neither of us dead ; 
on the contrary, we are very much alive. 
Who can help being alive in this heavenly 
place? And you? When did you come? 
What hotel are you at? Have you been 
here long? Do you make a long stay ?” 

She pours out her questions with such 
torrent-force and rapidity as gives to her 
auditor the conviction that it is her aim 
to have a monopoly of them. 

After one look of unbounded astonish- 
ment at.his companion’s onslaught, Byng 
has withdrawn to a discreet distance. 

“ You never mentioned her when I met 
you in Oxford,” says Burgoyne, disre- 
garding her trivial and conventional 
questions, and turning his eyes away with 
difficulty from: his old playfellow. 

Mrs. Le Marchant laughs again, still 
constrainedly. 

“Probably you never asked after her.” 

“JT was afraid,” he says, solemnly; 
“after ten years one is afraid; and as you 
did not mention her—you know you 
mentionéd_all the others—I thought you 
had lost her!” 

A sort of slight shiver passes over the 
woman’s frame. 

“No, thank God! No!” 

During the foregoing little dialogue 
about herself, Elizabeth has stood with 
her eyes on the ground ; but at the end of 
it she lifts them to smile lovingly at her 
mother. They are very pretty eyes still, 
but surely they seem to have cried a good 
deal; and now that the hurrying blood 
has left her cheek again, Burgoyne sees 
that she looks more nearly her age than 
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he had imagined at the first glance. He 
has not heard her voice yet; she has not 
spoken, unless that first shaken whisper— 
so much more likely to be the freak of 
his own heated fancy—could count - for 
speech. He must hear her tones. Do 
they keep an echo of the other world, as 
he still imagines that he sees a shade from 
it lying lingeringly across her face? 

“ Do you ever climb apple-trees now ?” 
he asks, abruptly. She starts slightly, 
and again, though with a weaker red 
wave, her rather thin cheek grows tinged. 

“Did I ever climb them?” she says, 
with a bewildered look, and speaking in 
asomewhat tremulous voice. “Yes ”— 
slowly, as if with an effort of memory— 
“T believe I did.” 

“You have forgotten all about it?” 
cries Jim, in an accent of absurdly dis- 
proportioned disappointment. “Have 
you forgotten the kangaroo, too? have you 
forgotten everything ?” 

Perhaps she is putting her memory to 
the same strain as he had done his in the 
case of her mother’s name on the occasion 
of their Oxford meeting. At all events 
she leaves the question unanswered, and 
the elder woman again hurries to her help 
against this persistent claimant of remi- 
niscences. 

“ You must not expect us all to have 
such memories as you have,” she says, with 
a touch of friendliness in her look. “I 
must own that I too had quite forgotten 
the kangaroo; and so I fear had Robert 
until you reminded us of it in Oxford.” 

“ How is Mr. Le Marchant ?” inquires 
Jim, thus reminded to put his tardy query 
—“is he with you?” 

“No, he is not very fond of being 
abroad; it is not ”—smiling—“‘ dear 
abroad’ to him, but I think that he will 
very likely come out to Florence to fetch 
us.” 

“You are going to Florence?” cries the 
young man, eagerly. “So am I! oh! 
hurrah! then we shall often meet.” 

But the touch of friendliness, whose 
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advent he had hailed so joyfully, has 
vanished out of Mrs. Le Marchant’s 
voice, or, at least, is overlaid with a species 
of stiffness, as she answers distantly, “ We 
do not intend to go out at all in Florence 
—TI mean into society.” 

“But I am not society,” replies he, 
chilled, yet resolrte. “I wish ”—glanc- 
ing rather wistfully from one to the other 
—*“that I could give you a little of my 
memory. If I could, you would see that, 
after being so infinitely good to me at the 
Moat, you cannot expect me to meet you 
as total strangers now.” 

In the sense of ill-usage that fills his 
breast the fact of how almost entirely ob- 
livious he had been of the persons before 
him, during the greater part of the long 
interval that had parted them, has—such 
is human nature—quite slipped his recol- 
lection. Itis brought back to him in 
some degree with a twinge by Mrs. Le 
Marchant saying in a relenting tone, and 
with an accent of remorse, “ And you 
have remembered us all these years?” 

He cannot, upon reflection, conscienti- 
ously say that he has; but is yet disin- 
genuous enough to allow a speaking 
silence to imply acquiescence. 

“ And you areon your way to Florence 
too?” continues she, mistaking the cause 
of his dumbness, the tide of compunction 
evidently setting more strongly toward 
him, in her womanly heart, at the thought 
of the entire want of interest she has 
manifested in the case of one whose long 
faithfulness to her and her family had de- 
served a better treatment. 

“ Yes.” 

His face clouds so perceptibly as he pro- 
nounces this monosyllable, that his inter- 
locutor inquires, with a growing kind- 
ness— 

“Not on any unpleasant errand, I 
hope ?” 

He laughs the uneasy laugh of an 
Anglo-Saxon obliged to tell, or at all 
events telling, some intimate detail about 
himself. 
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“T am going to see my young woman— 
the girl I am engaged to.” 

“Well, that is a pleasant errand, 
surely ?” (smiling). 

“ C'est selon!” replies Jim, gloomily. 
“T have a piece of ill news to tell her,” 
then, with a half-shy effort to escape into 
generalities, “which way do you think 
that ill news read best—on paper or vird 
voce ?” 

She shivers a little. 

“T do not know. 
either way.” 

Then, taking out her watch, with the 
evident determination to be suprised at 
the latenéss of the hour, she cries, “ It is 
actually a quarter to two! Are nob you 
famished, Elizabeth? I am!” 

There is such apparent and immediate 
departure in her eye that Burgoyne feels 
that there is no time to be lost. 

“Have you decided upon your hotel 
in Florence?” he asks, precipatately. 

“ We have decided against them all,” 
is her answer. “ We have taken a little 
apartment—a poor little entresol ; but it 
is such a poor little one that I should be 
ashamed to ask any of my friends to come 
and see me there.” 

She accompanies the last words, as if to 
take the sting out of them, with as sweet 
and friendly a smile as any he remembers 
in the Devonshire days. But the sting is 
not taken out, all the same; it lingers, 
pricking and burning still, after both the 
tall, thin, black figure, and the slim, little 
gray one have disappeared. 

The moment that this is the case, Byng 
rejoins his friend ; a curiosity and alert 
interest in his young eyes, which his com- 
panion feels no desire to gratify. He is 
unable, however, to maintain the entire 
silence he had intended upon the subject, 
since Byng, after waiting for what, to his 
impatience, appears a more than decent 
interval, is constrained to remark : 

“ Did I hear you tell that lady, when 
first you spoke to her, that she was 
dead ?” 


I do not like them 



























“T thought she was.” 

“ Had you heard it ?” 

"i, 

“Did you see it in the papers !” 

“Na.” 

A pause. 

“T wonder why you thought she was 
dead ?” 

The other makes a rather impatient 
movement. 

“JT had no reason—none whatever. It 
was an idiotic inference.” 

Byng draws a long breath of satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Well, at all events, I am very glad 
that she is not.” 

As Byng’s case is a more aggravated 
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one than Mrs. Prig’s, seeing that Eliza- 
beth Le Marchant is unbeknown to him 
even by hearing, so is the warmth, or 
rather coldness, with which his friend 
receives his remark. 

“T do not quite see how it affects you. 
Why are you glad ?” 

“Why am I glad ?” replies the younger 
man, with a lightening eye. “ For the 
same reason that Iam glad that Vandyke 
painted that picture ”—pointing to it— 
“or that Shakespeare wrote As You Like 
Jt. The world is the richer by them all 
three.” 

But to this poetic and flattering anal- 
ogy, Jim’s only answer is a surly 
“ Humph !” 


RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of Red as a Rose is She, Nancy, Dr. Cupid, ete. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HE REGULATION OF SLEEP. 
Insomnia is rightly regarded as one 

of the marks of an overwrought or 
worried nervous system, and, conversely, 
we may take it that sound sleep lasting 
for a reasonable period—say, from six to 
nine hours in the case of adults—is a fair 
test of ‘nervous competence. Various 
accidental causes may temporarily inter- 
fere with sleep in the healthy; but still, 
says a medical contemporary, the rule 
holds good, and a normal brain reveals its 
condition by obedience to this daily 
rhythmic variation. Custom can do 
much to contract one’s natural term of 
sleep, a fact of which we are constantly 
reminded in these days of high pressure ; 
but the process is too artificial to be freely 
employed. Laborious days with scanty 
intervals of rest go far to secure all the 
needful conditions of insomnia. In allot- 
ting hours of sleep it is impossible to 
adopt any maxim or uniform custom. 
The due allowance varies with the in- 
dividual ; age, constitution, sex, fatigue, 





exercise, each has its share of influence. 
Young persons and hard workers natu- 
rally need and should have more sleep 
than those who neither grow nor labor. 
Women have, by common consent, been 
assigned a longer period of rest than men, 
and this arrangement, in the event of 
their doing hard work, is in strict accord 
with their generally lighter physical con- 
struction and recurrent infirmities. A:bso- 
lute rule there is none, and it is of little 
moment to fix an exact average allowance 
provided the recurrence of sleep be regu- 
lar, and its amount sufficient for a per- 
son’s needs, so that fatigue does not 
result in such nerve prostration and 
irritability as render healthy rest im- 
possible. Ae 

Amone all the virtues, humility is 
pre-eminent. It is the safest, because 
it is always an anchor; and that man 
may be truly said to live the most con- 
tented in his calling who strives to live 
within the compass of it. 

















SOME HOME-MADE TOYS. 


OF all toys, dolls like precedence in the 

affections of children. Boys, as 
well as girls, like them until shamed out of 
playing with them by theirelders. Of all 
dolls the rag doll is most beloved, espe- 
cially by very small children, for they can 
do with it as they like, without fear of in- 
juring the doll or calling down reproof 
upon themselves, 

One of these dolls is easily cut out by 
laying the cloth from which it is to be 
made upon the body of an old doll and 
shaping it by that. Old flesh-colored silk 
underwear is the prettiest material for this 
purpose, but white twill makes a very 
substantial doll. The entire doll may be 
cut in two pieces, front and back. These 
are sewed together on the machine, with 
gores at the sides of the head, and tiny 
darts to form the chin and the heels. 
Slits must be left at the sides of the neck 
and body. Turn right-side out and stuff 
with cotton ; first, the feet and legs to the 
knees, then sew straight across the legsto 
form knee joints, and so on for the rest of 
the body, sewing across for each joint. 
Or, the body and limbs may be made 
separately and sewed firmly together, but 
the fewer pieces of cloth used in its con- 
struction the less liability of the creature 
being torn limb from limb. In cutting, 
full allowance should be made for seams. 
The nose, mouth, eyes, and ears should be 
drawn into shape with needle and thread 
and the face painted, or the eyes and eye- 
brows worked with split wool and the 
other features outlined with black. The 
hair should be made of single zephyr 
wool sewed on in long over-and-over 
stitches, five or six lying side by sidein a 
block, not necessarily a square. These 
blocks should be laid on at various angles 
with each other, until the whole head 
where hair should grow is covered. The 
effect is similar to crazy stitch in cro- 
chet. 

“Fine feathers make fine birds.” A 
girl doll should be dressed in a pretty 
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costume, including black stockings made 
from old ones, and shoes made from the 
fancy leather top of an old boot, old kid 
gloves, or even cloth if one doesn’t wish 
to buy doll shoes, and a cloak and hood 
double the pleasure a little girl takes in 
her doll. A doll may be dressed as a boy 
in bright flannel shirt with wide collar 
(it need not have sleeves), a blouse open 
half-way down the front, sailor fashion, 
knee breeches (both blouse and breeches 
should be of strong dark woolen cloth), 
and stockings, shoes, and Tam O’Shanter 
cap. Such a doll will last for years and 
be the boon and companion of its little 
owner, while many wax beauties, the fa- 
vorites of a day, bloom but to fade and 
pass away. 

A good representation of a Chinaman 
can he made from pea-nuts. A nut with 
a flat side should be used for the head and 
neck, a large nut for the trunk, one for 
each arm and two for each leg. Nuts 
turned up at one end can dame found 
in a bag-full, and the turned-up ends 
make feet. Sew the head and body to- 
gether, and the arms at right angles to 
them where they join, using a large needle 
and strong linen thread. Sew the two 
nuts at each leg together, pass the needle 
through the upper end to one leg, the 
lower part of the body and the upper end 
of the other leg, repeating until they are 
secure. Mark the features with ink, and 
black the feet to represent the thick-soled 
shoes that Chinamen wear. Braid some 
silk and fasten it to the head. The cos- 
tume consists of a pair of wide trousers 
made from white or blue and white cotton 
cloth, anda blue gown gathered about 
the neck and falling to the knees, with 
long, pointed, flowing sleeves. A cap 
with a loop of thread running through its 
point should be sewed to the head, and a 
broom-straw with half an empty pea-nut 
shell fastened to-each end by thread 
should be sewed to the right shoulder of 
the blue gown for vegetable-baskets. 

A doll that will stand alone can be 
made by passing a meat skewer through 























a large reel and a small reel, and allow- 
ing the end of the skewer to project a 
little beyond the top of the latter. To 
the projecting end, a head cut from card 
is pasted. A stiff wireis bent around the 
smaller reel near the top, and the ends, 
left long enough for the doll’s arms, are 
wrapped with white cloth. Dress accord- 
ing to fancy. 

Snowmen are very pretty and amuse 
children while they last. A reel wrapped 
with cotton flannel until the same size 
around through all its length, forms the 
body. A little roll of cloth is fastened to 
this for the head. All is wrapped in 
white dress wadding. Black beads are 
used as eyes; the nose and the mouth are 
marked in pencil. The arms are formed 
by drawing the cotton into shape with 
needle and thread. A peaked cap with 
a loop at the top is fastened to the head. 

Books can be made not only for but by 
the children. The ordinary scrap picture 
book can be varied by cutting the figures 
from the cards, and grouping them to 
suit one’s fancy. A procession may be 
made to wind back and forth across a 
page, from the upper left hand to the 
lower right-hand corner, as on circus-bills. 
A “happy family ” may occupy another 
page, each aninal in it having been cut 
from a different card. One page may be 
filled entirely with fruits, another with 
flowers, another with faces. 

A bright and durable book for children 
of but few years is made from variously 
colored paper cambric. The cambric 
should be cut into pieces large enough for 
two leaves, laid evenly together, and 
basted, then sewed through the centre 
several times on the machine. The edges 
should be pinked, and the pictures pasted 
on very carefully, so that there are no 
loose corners for little fingers to tear. 


. PANSY’S PLAYHOUSE. 


7 () MAMMA! get us a_ tent this 
summer, won’t you? Mary Her- 
rick has one and it’s so nice to play in.” 
“T haven’t the money to buy a tent, 
dear,” Mrs. Irwin replied, “but I'll try 
to fix something for a playhouse.” 
With this answer the little girl was 
forced to be content, and she waited im- 
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patiently to see what her mother would 


0. 

The lady got two large dry-goods boxes 
and papered them on the inside. 

The wall-paper was some that she had 
in the house. 

The design was a small red flower on 
a dark background. 

The boxes were taken to the lawn and 
placed on the north side of the house so 
as to be cooler for the inmates of the tem- 
porary home. 

Mrs. Irwin turned each box on the 
side so that the openings were directly op- 
posite, leaving a space of several feet be- 
tween. 

To keep out the sunshine and rain an 
old straw-tick was tacked firmly on the 
“roof of their house,” as the children ex- 
pressed it. 

The ground was quite level between 
the boxes, and boards were laid for a floor. 
The little ones managed this part of the 
work, 

A strip of carpet covered the floor of 
the cntire house. 

Then the furniture was brought out. 
One room was to serve as kitchen and 
dining-room, the other as sitting-room. 

Pansy’s little rocker and Tom’s blocks 
were stowed in the latter. 

In the kitchen were arranged Ruth’s 
table and dishes, with other toys. 

Out of an old clock, the mother fash- 
ioned a cupboard for the dishes, removing 
the machinery of the clock and fitting 
shelves in. 

Then Pansy, with a little showing, cut 
“scalloped papers,” and the cupboard 
was ready for the dishes. 

The space covered with the striped 
ticking was dubbed “the veranda.” 

At night everything was put away in 
the inner rooms, where they were kept 
dry and safe throughout the summer. 

Many delightful hours were spent in 
the tiny abode. 

Sometimes the children took their 
meals by themselves, eating at their own 
little table. 

It was amusing to see the little ones’ 
dignified bearing as they went about 
washing dishes and sweeping the floor, 
— their elders as nearly as they 
could. 


GARNET. 
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A FEW FIGS FOR DICK. 


“TF this snow would only keep still 
‘twould do some good!’’ said Mr. 
Glenn, impatiently. 

Buzz! buzz! went the North Dakota 
gale about his ears. 

Away into the sloughs and hollows flew 
the white flakes which had fallen the 
previous day. 

And then the restless gusts went 
prancing over the plowed ground and the 
hillocks which the prairie fires had left 
so bare. They picked up and tossed 
about the cross farmer the gritty, smutty 
remnants of drifts which had defied other 

ales. 

“No crop this year if the snow keeps 
blowing off that way,” muttered the 
farmer. 

And once having begun to complain, 

-his grumbling blew and beat against 


everything of which he could think. 
“T’ll have to sell some of the horses. 


We'll have to live short at home. I can’t 
buy any new seed drill. Mary Jane will 
have to get along with her old dresses. 
And Dick—though he’s such a cute 
little fellow !—will have to go without 
fruit.” 

Somehow the cold wind slipped under 
Farmer Glenn’s fur cap just then and 
pinched his right ear sharply. 

Did it make him feel ashamed of talk- 
ing about his home that way ? 

He, with such a kind wife, and such a 
bright lad as Dick to love him, did he 
still dare to stingily tell over to himself 
that they would have to go without? 

Yes. When he had rubbed his ting- 
ling ear he savagely pulled his mittens 
tighter on his hands. 

And then he muttered as though those 
mittens were Mary Jane his wife and 
Dick his laddie, and he was going to pull 
them down into the narrowness of poverty 
whether it come or not. 

“She will just keep on wearing old 
clothes. And he—he’ll have to stop 
hankering after apples, and figs, and—” 

What more he might have said if the 
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wind had not pinched both his ears I do 
not know. 

And Barney, the horse, began to trot just 
then, as though he, who was such a pet 
of Dick’s, would make the father think 


. what the doctor had said about the lad. 


“The boy looks strong, but he is not. 
This change to North Dakota will do him 
good. But you must remember that he 
has been used to the fruits of Michigan. 
He will crave them. It will seem fussy 
in him to want them, I know. But, Mr. 
Glenn, the boy won’t get on well if he 
don’t have apples. And, to my mind, figs 
are wonderfully strengthening.” 

That was what old Dr. Ness had said, 
so slowly and calmly that there was no 
chance of missing a single word. 

And had the father covered the memory 
of them up in his discouraged, mean 
counting of the hard prospects around 
him ? 

Not quite. His hand slid down to his 
side, he felt that his pocket-book was 
there. He knew that there was quite a 
roll of money in it. He thought how 
Dick liked to slip his little hand in there, 
or into the side pocket of his under-coat. 

And then, though it cost him quite a 
struggle, and he muttered something 
which sounded very much like: “ But 
I won’t get him any next time!” and 
then said it over again as he rode into 
the town where he did a great deal of 
scolding about the weather—after all, he 
bought Dick a few figs. ; 

“TI knew you would bring some,” the 
boy said, cheerily, as he took them with 
shining eyes. 

“But, O papa! did you freeze your 
cheeks ?” 

“ N-no. 
the farmer. 

But, somehow, his face was very red, 
as though the frost had been driven out 
before the fire which Mrs. Mary Jane 
always made so cheerful with a few 
sticks of wood or a couple of lumps of 
lignite. 

“Yes, they were quite cold,” he said, as 
he went to look. out of the window. 


But my ears were cold,” said 
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« And I declare, I left my pocket- book in 
town.” 

His face didn’t look any cooler, though. 
He knew well that it was while he was 
grumbling about “hard times,” and 
- thinking of. how Dick must be-pinched, 
that he had forgotten it. 

‘‘ But the storekeeper will take good 
care of it,” said Mrs. Glenn. 

“That’s so, Mary Jane. He lived be- 
side us ten years in Michigan.” 

Still the farmer decided to go to town 
on the morrow and get his money. 

What a kiss Dick gave him as he rode 
away in the bright sunshine of the next 
morning ! 

Kissed him on both his cheeks, tuo, as 
though he wanted to be sure that the frost 
hadn’t pinched them the day before! 

Ah, loving little Dick, he would not 
have unclasped his arms from his father’s 
neck till he had promised to stay at home, 
if he had known what a great blizzard 
was to leap down from the northwest. 

Mr. Glenn saw it coming before he left 
town, but he thought he could reach 
home. And Barney seemed to think so, 
too. He flew up the prairie trail into the 
face of the storm. 

The face of the storm? No, it was a 
great cloud of cold and wind and bleak- 
ness and whirling, stifling snow, in which 
neither Barney nor his master could go 
straight on. 

Through the heavy drifts in the sloughs 
and hollows, over strips of rough, plowed 
ground they went. But there was no 
glimpse of home. 

The farmer, chille 


and trembling, 
slipped off old Barney’s back in a hollow 
at last. 

He tried tg pull his mittens tighter on 


his hands. But he could do little at it. 

He tugged at the icicles that hung to 
his beard, and at the ice which incrusted 
his face. But he seemed to have small 
power over it. s 

He rubbed his hands together, but they 
seemed to get colder. 

Faithful Barney stood still and shielded 
his master all he could. 

But the man was so faint and dis- 
couraged that he saw but little hope in 
crouching there behind him. 

And then words seemed to ring in his 
ears, what he had said the day before 
about Dick’s fruit, the lad’s loving words 


as he had kissed him that morning, how 
the storekeeper had teased him about for- 
getting his pocket-book. 

“But, Mr. Glenn, the boy won’t get on 
well if he don’t have fruit, and—” 

How these and other calm words of 
good old Dr. Ness came back to him ! 

What would Dick do without him? 
Who would bring him fruit to keep him 
strong until the North Dakota air made 
him well ? 

Oh! if he could only get home. 

And yet how mean he had been the day 
before. He was faint, but he remembered 
well how he had tried to persuade himself 
that he was too poor to get Dick the 
things he needed, even a few figs. 

And there he started, so that Barney 
wondered what had happened. 

Benumbed though he was, he managed 
to slip his hand from his mitten and then 
into an inner pocket of his under-coat, 
which was tolerably warm. 

Then, with new life and strength seem- 
ing to thrill all over him, he drew out and 
an into his mouth a fig which Dick had 

idden away there. 

And then the father’s hand clutched for 
the rest. 

“The dear boy must have slipped half 
of them in there,” he said. “He always 
has done that way. But last night he 
knew I was going to town, and was sure 
I would find them. Yes, he must have 
given me all but two or three of them.” 

There, in that blinding storm, he came 
to see himself as he had never done in the 
brightest Dakota morning. " 

The meanness of his nature, the true 
manner in which he had viewed his 
relations to faithful Mary Jane and loving 
little Dick, all such things were revealed, 

They seemed at first like the distant 
object which he had seen the mirage dis- 
cover to his wondering sight. 

But while those scenes had faded as the 
day wore on, these grew more lifelike and 
abiding as the night came. 

The night? yes, the night came upon 
him. It always seemed to him longer 
than all the other nights which he had 
known. 

But somehow, by walking at times, by 
riding faithful Barney, by resting behind 
him as best he could, by constantly think- 
ing that he must struggle and live for the 
sake of those who loved him so, he kept 
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from the terrible death which overtook 
many a stronger man than himself that 
night. 

The storm was over when morning 
came. The man found that he was not so 
very far from home, yet he was so weak 
when he reached it that. he fainted at the 
door-step. 

As he fell he heard Dick’s happy voice 
saying, “I knew my good papa would 
come.” 

How the lad laughed when he knew 
that the few figs be had hidden for his 
father had helped save his life and make 
him an earnest, loving man. 

The crops were not abundant that year, 
but Dick always had his fruit. 

CHAS. N. SINNETT. 


“ ELSIE’S BEST FRIEND.” 


OT far from Boston, in one of its de- 
lightful suburbs, lived two little 
girls, Elsie and Gertrude. 

The great house with its broad piazzas 
and lovely lawn, was where Gertrude 
lived, and no one could be more fortunate 
than the dark-eyed little girl whose every 
wish was gratified. One of the prettiest 
rooms in the house was her play-room, 
and everything that even her Paris doll, 
with its fashionable ideas, could wish for 
might be found here, while just the 
sight of the doll’s house over in the cor- 
ner would make most little girls happy. 

But, Marie, Gertrude’s nurse, found it 
. often very hard to interest her little mis- 
tress. Even her dear pony and little dog- 
cart, which papa had just bought her, 
were fast losing their charm. 

Now, Elsie lived in a little house half 


hidden by the great trees at the end of the ' 


lawn. Her papa was Mr. Gilbert’s gar- 
dener, and she was a merry, bright-eyed 
little girl, whose good times were mostly 
planned by herself. 

Gertrude’s play-room with all its dolls 
was Elsie’s chief delight. And many 
times it was very hard not to feel unhappy 
because she could not have for her very 
own one of the dollies that had real hair, 
and whose eyes opened and shut. 

But Elsie had a certain friend who 
was very dear to her. In fact, mamma 
called Rover Elsie’s nurse. I hardly 
think he could be called a French nurse, 
for surely he never wore a cap and apron 


like Marie’s. But he was very faithful 
even if he was only a great shaggy New- 
foundland dog. 

Roverand Elsie had grown up together, 
they had always agreed beautifully with 
the exeeption that, during Rover’s puppy ° 
days, he had seemed a trifle jealous of 
Elsie’s dolls, and had once or twice ruined 
one of her best rag babies, but he had 
outgrown that long ago, and was now per- 
fectly devoted to his little mistress. 

He would carry her lunch-basket to 
the sehool-house door every morning, and 
she was sure to find him waiting for her 
when the lessons were over. 

They generally had a jolly game of tag 
together on the way home. And then if 
the afternoon was pleasant, and Elsie had 
taken her nap like a good little girl, she 
would very often go out riding. 

She did not own @ pony and dog-cart 
like Gertrude’s, but she took just as much 
comfort out of her own little cart which 
papa had fixed for her, and no pony 
could be half ag gentle as Rover. He 
would stand so patiently while papa‘har- 
nessed him before the cart, and then trot 
down the road contentedly, just as though 
he knew he was making a certain little 
girl very happy. 

ut one day something very sad hap- 
pened. Elsie was driving down a hill not 
very far from the house and Rover was 
running along quite fast, for Elsie had 
been using her whip. A great stone was 
in the way, and before Elsie and Rover 
knew what had happened, the cart had 
upset and Elsie’s head had gone bang! 
against the stone. 

It did not take the tears long to come, 
and with her little face all dirty, Elsie 
laid on the road, crying as though her 
heart would break. 

Poor Rover stood very near her, look- 
ing sympathetically up into her face. 
At last he put his great head down and 
gently licked all the dirt of her soft little 
cheek, and then as the tears would roll 
down her face Rover would quietly lick 
them away. He was looking very un- 
happy all the time, until suddenly the 
tears stopped and Elsie bégan to smile, 
such a happy little smile. Then two soft 
arms were langed tightly around Rover’s 


dear old neck, and Elsie’s golden curls 
rested lovingly against his dark, shaggy 
coat, as she told him that he was the 
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very best dog inthe world. And she de- 
cided right there that not even all Ger- 
trude’s lovely dollies could make her half 


as happy as Rover. 
G. M. G. 


A LULLABY. 


OW we are ready to take our ride, 
’Cross the mystic lands to Slumber- 
town, 
Over the dreamy heights of love, 
Gayly we float like the clouds above, 
As the darkening shades of night come 
down. 


Just one passenger take we to-night 
On our sleepy ride to Slumbertown, 
Never a fear has the little heart, 
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As off on our journey alone we dart, 
As the darkening shades of night come 
down. 


- Two little eyes say we’re almost there, 


To that peaceful city—Slumbertown, 
No other place such beautiful sight, 
None where they show such glistening 

lights 

As the darkening shades of night come 

down. 


Now gently will rock and gentler still, 
We reach the portals of Slumber- 
town. 
We enter in with a half-drawn sigh, 
The journey is over for baby and I, 
As the darkening shades of night come 
down. ' 
BERTHA PACKARD ENGLET. 





HE ART OF LEAVING. When 
Mme. de Staél visited Weimar with 
the vowed intention of intellectually 
capturing the literary lions of the day, 
Goethe and Schiller, she made one fatal 
mistake; she stayed too long. Goethe 
wrote to Schiller: “ Mme. de Staél is a 
bright, entertaining person, but she ought 
to know when it is time to go.” 

The art of leaving is less understood by 
women then by men. The habits of busi- 
ness, the recognized fact that to a busi- 
ness man time is money, the throng and 
press and exactingness of business life, all 
tend to make men who live in cities the 
best possible exemplars of the fine art of 
leaving quickly and neatly. A business 
man’s social call is usually a model of 
good manners in this respect. When he 
has said what he has to say, and listened 
to what there is to hear, he takes his hat, 
says, “ good evening,” and is out of your 
presence without giving any time or 
chance for the too ofteti tedious and em- 
barrassing commonplaces of mutual in- 
vitations and promises to call again, which 
seem to bea kind of social formula with 
women. In striking contrast with this 
"neat and skillful method of cutting short 
the parting words of an interview or call, 
is the too common social practice of visit- 
ors, who, commencing to leave, seem tem- 
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porarily to abandon their purposes, and 
then linger, as though it were a kind of 
compliment to the visiting party to appear 
loth to part company. 

Who does not dread the visitor who 
starts, then thinks of something else to 
say, rises, and then thinks of another 
subject of conversation, nearly reaches the 
door, and, most probably holding it open, 
is aroused to a degree of mental brilliancy 
that threatens his health and that of his 
host or hostess by long detaining of both 
in a cold draft while he discourses? What 
a tax on the patience and politeness of the 
listener, who vainly strives, by assenting 
instantly to every proposition, to end the 
interview, and break the restraining bond 
of polite attention. 


THE atmosphere of regret is debil- 
itating, enervating, asphyxiating. It 
‘should be avoided by us as we avoid ma- 
larial atmospheres and those saturated 


with infection. A great purpose will lift 
one out of regrets, and, failing a great 
purpose, many smaller ones will accom- 
plish the same end. In such a world as this 
there is always enough affirmative pos- 
itive good to be done to occupy all one’s 
time and thought and energy, all one’s 
capacity of doing and willing. 


’ 
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JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
. CHAPTER IV. 


SHE COMES. 


“C1AY,” said loafer number one to loafer 

number two as they discussed the 
news of the day around the spittoon at 
the village store, “what do you reckon’s 
got into Josiah Dinsmore that he’s spend- 
in’ such a mint o’ money fixin’ up his 
house ?” 

“T dunno. P'r’aps he’s goin’ to get 
married,” replied number two, facetiously. 

“Haw, haw! that’s the best joke I’ve 
heard this year,” replied number one, 
laughing immoderately. 

Meanwhile Marann at home was grow- 
ing impatient. 

“ Here we've been fixin’ and fixin’, 
makin’ clean the outside of the cup and 
platter, so to speak, and you hain’t set 
vour mind on anybody yet. But that’s 
really the most important. You seem to 
think that gettin’ new furniture and fix- 
in’s is all there is to gettin’ married. You 
do try me, Josiah.” 

So she expostulated, but without much 
effect, for Josiah, though so forward in 
preparation, was singularly diffident at 
the idea of consummation. 

““« Marry in haste and repent at leis- 
ure,’ ” he quoted in defense of his dilato- 
riness. 

“ Yes, I know, Josie,” persisted Ma- 
rann, “but it don’t seem as if you had 
been in haste. You may go through the 
woods and pick: up a crooked stick at 
last.” 

Fortune sided with Marann in this 
wise : Josiah, as in duty bound, attended 
the annual school-meeting of the district 
one evening, and came home in a bad 
humor. 

“ Who's prudential committee?” asked 
Marann. 

“T be,” replied Josiah, briefly. 

Marann dropped her knitting and 
beamed with pleasure. 

“ Well, there! it does seem as if that 
was providential,” she exclaimed. 


**T don’t see nothin’ providential in it. 
This running round the country after 
schoolmarms aint the kind of business 
that suits me,” retorted Josiah, pulling off 
his boots with an impatient jerk. 

“ Teachers is most always real nice kind 
o’ folks,” said Marann, musingly. “ Uncle 
Silas’s wife was a teacher. He hired her 
and then he married her. And there was 
Deacon Watts. The teacher boarded at 
his house when his first wife was livin’, 
and he married her for his second. I 
guess we'll board the teacher next term, 
Josie.” 

A beatific expression overspread Jo- 
siah’s countenance, and he carefully 
picked up his boots and put them away 
in the closet. 

The onward march of events presently 
opened up a new chapter in the history of 
Josiah’s matrimonial affairs. Coming 
home after a day’s absence, he was met by 
Marann in a state of great agitation, 
caused by the news which she had to 
communicate. 

“ Josiah, she’s been here!” she said, in 
a theatrical whisper. 

“ Who ?” asked Josiah, startled out of 
his habitual calm. 

“She,” insisted Marann, significantly. 

Josiah’s heart rose up and battered 
against his vest. 

“ Where is she?” he asked, huskily. 

“Ah! she’s gone. She couldn’t wait,” 
bubbled Marann. “She come to apply 
for the school, and I told her I guessed 
she could have it, and you’d send her 
word. I knew she was the right one the 
minute I set eyes on her. She’s a little 
bit of a thing, but just as trim and neat, 
with such a pretty face and curly brown 
hair and the perkiest little hat set atop of 
it.” 

“*Favor is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain,’” quoted Josiah to the tumultuous 
heart within him. 

“Not when they’ve got good common- 
sense to back ’em, they aint,” declared 
Marann, stoutly. “She’s got a real pretty 
name, too. Here ’tis. S:° writ it ona 
card for you—Jessie Belle ™}:ane.” 








“That aint'a Bible name,” said Josiah, 
doubtfully. 

“ Why, yes, ’tis. I’msurprised at you, 
Josiah. Don’t you remember David the 
son of Jesse? And, why, Josiah, Jo-siah ! 
Who ever would a-thought it? My 
stars! don’t you remember when you 
opened the Bible with a pin to find her 
name, and you thought ’twas a promptin’ 
of the adversary because ’twas Jezebel? 
And aint Jessie Belle just as near as the 
Lord could get it, seein’ Belle aint a 
Bible name ?” 

“ Thank the Lord!” ejaculated Josiah, 
reverently. 

“ Jessie Belle Deane, that’s her name,” 
chattered Marann. “ She’s connected with 
the Marlow Deanes. I asked her, and 
she said she was. The Deanes was always 
well-spoken of, and they’re well-to-do 
folks too. I do feel real relieved to 
have it all settled at last, don’t you, 
Josie ?” 

“Praise the Lord, oh! my soul!” re- 
joined Josiah, fervently. 

She came, she saw, she conquered. 
Miss Jessie Belle Deane was an intensively 
alive young person, and possessed an as- 
tonishing faculty of being present. Even 
her umbrella, standing in one corner of 
the hall, was replete with suggestiveness. 
Josiah occasionally sat on the stairs and 
feasted his eyes upon it in the absence of 
his divinity. For Josiah had accepted 
the leading of Providence with all that it 
involved, and was experiencing all the 
joys and pangs of young love. Mean- 
while Miss Jessie, being deeply engrossed 
in teaching the youthful mind how to 
shoot, was quite unaware of young Cupid’s 
feats in that line, and never even enter- 
tained a thought as to the possibility of 
Josiah’s possessing a heart capable of 
being smitten by the arrows of the 
winged boy. 

The ghosts of bygone ancestors in their 
midnight conclaves must have been much 
exercised in their minds by the new era 
upon which the old house had entered. 
Merry songs and ringing laughter, the 
pattering of small feet upon the stairs, 
and through the old rooms were sounds un- 
known before, for the children of the 
Dinsmore race had been of a staid and 
serious cast and little given to childish 
antics, 
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But the most astonishing thing of all 
occurred one night, when Josiah, throwing 
his Presbyterian sobriety to the winds, 
brought down his father’s old bass-viol and 
drew strange sounds from its creaking 
cords, while Jessie, in a whirlwind of fun, 
accompanied on the ancient accordion. 
Marann looked on and smiled ap- 
provingly. 

“ Josie is revivin’ wonderful,” she re- 
marked to her inner self. “ It haint been 
good for him livin’ alone here with me. 
Young folks need young company.” 

It chanced one rainy Saturday that 
Jessie, in pursuit of fresh diversion, found 
her way into the big west chamber, and 
was charmed with its ancient splendor. 
Marann, hearing strange sounds from 
above, proceeded to investigate and found 
Jessie, arrayed in Grandmother Dins- 
more’s wedding-gown, twirling the big 
spinning-wheel, and chanting a slow re- 
frain in accompaniment. 

“Well, I do declare!” gurgled Ma- 
rann, holding herself together that she 
might laugh the easier. Josiah followed 
her up the stairs and Jessie dropped him 
a courtesy. 

“Walk right in. This is my reception 
day,” she announced. “Oh! how could 
you put all these lovely old-fashioned 
things up here out of sight? I think this 
is the most delightful room in the house. 
Mayn’t I move my things in here and 
sleep in that beautiful canopy bed and 
dream of angels covering me with their 
wings?” she said, appealing to Marann. 

“* Bless your soul! child, yes. I’d love 
to have you use the dear old things,” said 
Marann. But Josiah stood aghast, 
struggling to accommodate himself to this 
new view of the despised heirlooms. 

“T—I thought they didn’t use such 
nowadays,” he stammered. 

“Oh! anything that’s old is all the 
rage now,” replied Jessie. 

Josiah went down-stairs and out to the 
barn to meditate. When next he saw 
Marann in private, he asked meekly, 
‘*Marann, had we better sell the new 
furniture and move the old things into the 
best room again ?” 

“ No, Josiah,” replied Marann, severely. 
“T should think you’d had a lesson not to 
try any more movin’. Men don’t know 
about such things.” : 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 


JosIAH avondered that the days passed 
so rapidly. They were such precious 
days, and each one as it ended was relin- 
quished with a sigh. Marann was daily 
reminding him that life was short and 
that Jessie’s term of school was almost 
ended, and urging upon him the necessity 
‘of action. But how to act was the ques- 
tion which perplexed Josiah. His book 
of Presbyterian usage was absolutely 
silent on the subject of matrimonial pro- 
a? and he felt that the omission placed 

im in avery embarrassing position.. He 
was pondering the question one night as 
he rode home from the field on his load 
of hay. It was already the middle of the 
last week of school. Thursday, Friday, 
after that—what? Josiah felt a sudden 
stricture of the heart at the thought of 
the unutterable loneliness of the old house 
when Jessie’s bright presence should be 
gone from it. 

Another thought troubled him. In the 
book of sermons which he kept for Sun- 
day reading, he had come across a solemn 
ye not un- 


warning on the text, “ Be 
equally yoked together with unbelievers,” 
and had felt convicted of sin that he, a 
Presbyterian elder, had suffered this child 
of the covenant to remain so Jong beneath 
his roof without inquiring into the state 


of her soul. True, she was a regular at- 
tendant at Divine worship, and it was 
impossible to predicate evil of such a 
guileless nature, but had she yet laid hold 
of the promises? Had she a saving 
knowledge of the great principles of the 
Presbyterian system of belief? Was she, 
by acceptance, as well as by nature, a 
child of grace, an heir of the kingdom? 

While revolving these questions in his 
mind, Jessie’s voice startled him from his 
absorption, as she come flying down the 
school-house steps, calling out ; 

“O Mr. Dinsmore! aren’t you going 
to let me ride ?” 

Was there anything he wouldn’t do for 
her? The question crossed Josiah’s mind 
as he helped her up over the wheel. 
Supposing that she were not one of the 
elect, would he be willing to be lost with 
her? The question suddenly assumed 
another form—would he be willing to be 


saved without her? Then Josiah took it 
by the throat and throttled it. 

But the previous question remained 
uppermost in his mind, and he resolved to 
settle itat once, Jessie was lying on the 
hay staring up at the sky. 

“Ah! this is luxury, and I’m tired,” 
she said, with a sigh of deep content. 
“ I’ve been hearing my children rehearse 
their pieces for the last day. They do 
beautifully, and they’re darlings, every 
one of them. It makes me blue to think 
how soon I must leave them all and you 
and your sister, and the dear old house, 
and—” 

“Miss Jessie, are you a professor?” 
broke in Josiah, abruptly. 

Jessie sat up in astonishment. 

“What! Oh! dear, no. My wildest 
ambitions never soared as high as that. 
I’m only a poor little country school- 
ma'am.” 

“JT mean a professor of religion,’ 
plained Josiah, soberly. 

“T hope not,” replied Jessie, emphat- 
ically. “I’ve always thought religion 
should be lived, not professed.” 

““Mayn’t I ride along o’ teachef?” 
piped up a small voice under the wheel. 

“Of course you may. Please stop a 
minute, Mr. Dinsmore. It’s Johnny 
Brown, and I can’t bear to refuse him 
anything now, the blessed child.” 

‘“* Marann,” said Josiah, gloomily, as he 
brought in the milk from the barn, “she 
aint a professor.” 

“She aint!” echoed Marann, in dis- 
may. 

Josiah mournfully shook his head. 

“Oh! well, I wouldn’t worry about it, 
Josie,” replied Marann, with the instinct 
of consolation. ‘ Mebbe the day o’ grace 
haint come yet for her. Mebbe you're 
app’inted to be the means o’ bringin’ her 
to repentance, and a knowledge of the 
truth. I shouldn’t wonder a mite, now.” 

This view of the case wonderfully re- 
lieved Josiah’s depressed spirits. 

“But I do feel convicted that I’ve 
neglected my plain duty so long,” he said, 
remorsefully. 

“ Well, I guess it’ll be forgive ye, since 
ye’ve thought of it before it’s too late,” 
replied Marann, comfortingly. 

But Josiah’s good intentions found no 
immediate opportunity for fulfillment, for 
Jessie was too tired or too busy with the 
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last duties of her school to listen to him. 
So it came to pass that he was riding 
home from the field on Friday night with 
_ the subject still on his mind. Silence 
reigned in the school-yard. All the little 
ladsand lassies with their noise and clamor 
had scattered to the four winds, save little 
Johnny Brown, whose grief at parting 
with his beloved teacher had necessitated 
his remaining to weep awhile before strag- 
gling down the road toward home. 
Having recovered from the first poignancy 
of his sorrow, he was engaged in refresh- 
ing the inner boy with the checkerberries 
which grew on the bank above the road, 
when he saw Josiah coming, and charged 
down upon him, shouting with all the 
vehemence of ten-year-old lungs: 

“Say, Mr. Dinsmore, mayn’t I ride?” 

Josiah never answered. The horse 
shied suddenly, there was a sharp crack 
somewhere, and over went the load of hay 
down the bank with Josiah under it, 
The frightened horse cleared himself from 
the harness, and galloped off down the 
road, and poor little Johnny, no less 
frightened, fled howling in the other 
direction. 

When the men whom he brought to the 
rescue had cleared away the scattered 
hay, they found Josiah lying unconscious 
beside the wall against which he had 
been thrown. They carried him home 
and sent for the doctor, but after all there 
was not much that a doctor could do. 

Josiah did not suffer much. After he 
eame back to consciousness he lay quietly 
on the bed where they had placed him 
and seemed to be thinking. Marann, 
with a look of agony in her dry eyes, had 
sent them all away and came back to sit 
beside his bed, as the mother watches the 
last. breath of the child whom she has 
nursed. 

“Where is she?” whispered Josiah. 

Marann went straight to Jessie’s room. 

“He wants you. Willyou come?” she 
asked, briefly. 

“Will I come! Do you think there is 
anything I wouldn’t do if he asked me?” 
said Jessie, passionately. 

Marann took her by the shoulders and 
looked straight into her face. ‘Do you 
mean that, dearie?” she asked. ‘‘ "T'would 
be such a comfort to Josie if he could 
know it. Because, you see, he meant to 
ask you some day if you’d be his wife.” 


“ His wife!” exclaimed Jessie, shrink- 
ing back. “Ah! -I couldn’t. I never 
thought of suchathing. He’s so old.” 

“QOid!” echoed Marann. “ Why, 
Josie’s nothin’ but a boy.” 

“ And besides,” Jessie went on, de- 
fensively, ‘““I—I couldn’t, because I’m 
engaged, you see.” 

Marann’s hands dropped. ‘“ Never 
mind then, dearie,” she said. “ Perhaps 
*twouldn’t have been for the best, after all. 
Only I’m glad that Josie’ll never need to 
know. Go along now, and make him as 
happy as you can. It’s all you'll ever 
have to do for him.” 

Josiah did not care to talk. With 
Jessie beside him he lay contentedly, 
sometimes sinking into a half stupor and 
rousing again to see if she was still there. 
Marann went to and fro, restless with 
grief, but still calm and self controlled. 
The sun set, and it grew dusky in the 
room, but still there was no change. The 
moon come up and looked in on the dying 
man, and then he suddenly raised him- 
self and stretched out his arms. 

“ Jessie,” he called, tenderly. 

Then a look of peace overspread his 
face, and he sank slowly back on his 
pillow. 


A. L. ANDERSON. 


THE TOP-RAIL CLUB. 


H! we did have such good times at 
our last meeting. The day was 
beautiful, too. The women and girls were 
all at their best and looking their prettiest, 
and all had contributions and new things 
to ask about and tell of. 

One woman told us of her husband com- 
ing home very late to dinner the day be- 
fore, and her little three-year-old boy, to 
relieve her uneasiness, said : 

“Mamma, [ just ’spect he’s met with 
the post-and-rail club.” 

This same woman told how she had 
taken mildew out of a fine white towel by 
covering it with soft soap, then rubbing it 
just as full of salt as possible, letting it lie’ 
awhile, boiling it, and then laying it out 
in the sunshine. If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try it again. 

For making a quick and dainty chicken 
pot-pie, as she did for their last Sunday 
dinner, we like her plan very much. 
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She said she cooked a chicken on Satur- 
day, and set it aside. . Before the family 
started to church on Sunday morning they 
laid a fire in the kitchen stove and had it 
all ready to touch the match to it on their 
return. 

As soon as they came home she started 
the fire and went up-stairs to change her 
clothes. By the time she came down the 
tea-kettle was boiling and the kettle of 
chicken and broth washot. While one of 
the girls set the table she hurried and 
made the pot-pie the speedy way. Took 
one tea-cup of flour, one teaspoon of bak- 
ing-powder, a pinch of salt, and made a 
batter with sweet milk, thick enough to 
drop off from a spoon, and dropped it 
here and there over the chicken boiling in 
the broth ; lifted the kettle by the bail oc- 
casionally and twirled it around to keep 
it from cooking fast or burning. 

In a few minutes it was done, and was 
lifted into a hot dish. It made an excel- 
lent dinner. 

When one is not in so much of a hurry, 
it is a good way to pour this batter into a 
buttered basin and steam it and pour the 
cooked chicken and broth over it. This 


makes a very nice pudding by putting 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, peaches, 
or any kind of good fruit into a buttered 
basin and pouring this kind of batter over 
it and cooking it in asteamer. To be 
eaten with cream and sugar. 

The women made a note of the Sunday 


dinner. They all know how hard it is to 
have things good on Sunday andstill make 
the blessed day one of rest and refreshing. 
While Sabbath observances must not be 
slighted or made light of, it must be a 
pleasant day for the children of the family. 
They must have a good dinner, something 
a little extra always, and the mother or 
sisters must plan that the holy day is not 
one to leave shadows of gloom that will 
reach all along the life path of these dear 
little ones. 

Then we talked on the subject, pro and 
con, but nothing new came of it. Weall 
agreed that the children must go to 
church, that they must have something 
nice for dinner, that they must not read 
their story books, have their toys, go out 
walking unless accompanied by father or 
mother, that there ought to be a treat of 
candies, nuts, or something good because 
it was Sunday. That one of the parents 
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should interest them in Bible stories, 
either tell them the stories or have the 
children relate them in their own lan- 
guage, sing hymns together, and one 
woman said when the day was bad and 
they couldn’t get out for their usual ex- 
ercise, she always put their wraps on them 
and let them travel round and round the 
house, calling it a “Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney.’ 

Grandmother Sanders, who lives now 
with her daughter, east of the township 
line, very kindly remembered the “ Top 
Rails” with an excellent recipe for good 
corn bread. 

A good crisp corn-cake is always insea- 
son, even for breakfast once in awhile in 
the summer time. It is wholesome and a 
welcome change from fine white bread, 
rye-and-Indian, Graham or oatmeal muf- 
fins. Take about a quart of buttermilk 
or sour milk, with one tea-cup of sour 
cream stirred into it, a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in-cold water and added, 
two beaten eggs, salt to taste, and then 
stir in as much coarse new corn-meal as 
will make it into a thick batter. 

Then take a bit of good butter about 
the size of a hulled walnut, put it intoa 
large, long bread-pan, and melt it so that 
the whole pan will be buttered ; then pour 
in the batter and stir with a spoon from 
the outer edges in, so as to mix the butter 
into the batter. Bake in a good hot oven 
as quick as you can without burning, 
say fifteen or twenty minutes, then cut it 
out in checks as you cut up ginger-bread. 
The batter must be thin enough to adjust 
itself smoothly in the pan. Now there’s 
nothing any better. 

Grandma’s recipe for corn-cake sprung 
the bread question, but every woman has 
a way of her own, and in the end they 
are all like the roads to London-town. 
They all make good bread. But we, 
Pipsey, do like dodges and short-cuts. We 
don’t like the idea of putting in so much 
time baking. We like the way of be- 
ginning the evening before, kneading the 
bread up at bed-time and molding out the 
loaves the first thing in the morning. 

We gave the women our Sister Ida’s 

lan ; and she does make delicious bread. 
Why it tastes creamy and wheaty like the 
first wheat-heads yield rubbed between 
palms of the hands. You all remember 
the pleasant experience, and no doubt it 











brings up to every one of you a beautiful 
picture of wheat and barley fields golden 
and waving in the sunshine. 

She gets a cent’s worth of yeast fresh 
from the baker’s about tea-time, puts a 
cup of tepid water with it, and thickens 
in flour until a smooth batter is made. 

In about an hour and a half the bowl 
is flowing full and foamy. Then she 
makes up her bread with water, and sets 
it aside till morning. Has the baking- 

ans all ready and waiting at night. 
First thing in the early morning she 
molds out her loaves, and by the time 
breakfast is over the bread is ready for 
the oven. Her little loaves are delicious, 
but if a large baking is done by this 
method it will dry out sooner than by the 
other ways of doing. Still, dry bread, or 
bread a little stale, is by far the most 
wholesome. 

One of the girls, a daughter of our 
neighbor, Mrs. Oaks, asked what would 
remove pimples from her face ; especially 
did they annoy her on her forehead. 

The women all looked at Mary Bennett 
and Mary nodded to the Mount Moriah 
parson’s wife. Between them the answer 
was that pimples were caused by rich, 
greasy food, or by suppressed perspiraticn. 

We cast our best eye in the direction of 
the girl’s mother. She is an honest wo- 
man; almost too honest we would say if 
we had been in the daughter’s place. 

She raised her finger and said: “ Now, 
Phenie, what did I tell you. You see, 
ladies, we are all good eaters at our house. 
It sounds like a big story, but in our family 
of seven, five children and father and I, 
we used a quarter of a grown beeve and 
four large hogs from the middle of No- 
vember till the middle of March. Some- 
how in the cold weather we all seemed to 
have such appetites. And when her face 
and back broke out in a rash and pimples, 
I told her I thought it was ’cause her 
blood was too rich.” 

And the remedy was fruits; fresh or 
dried, coarse-grain food, no tea nor coffee, 
nor white bread, exercise out-doors, very 
light suppers, washing before retiring in 
hot water with some kind of pure soapor 
borax, or ammonia added to the hot 
water. The bowels will take care of them- 
selves if one follows this course and has 
abundant out-door exercise. 

The black heads, or commodones, that 
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give vexation to so many otherwise pretty 
girls, received a word of warning. 

One of the younger women, one who 
knew all about them, said good authori- 
ties recommended lathering the face two 
or three times a day, at convenience, with 
pretty strong soap, letting it stay on the 
skin a little while then washing off with 
water as hot as one could well stand, and 
rubbing the face briskly with a coarse 
towel. This will make the face look red 
and patchy for awhile, but will soon wear 
off. If the face should smart, a wash of 
weak vinegar will kill the alkali of the 
soap. 

In connection hot baths should be 
taken with lively rubbing, this to stimu- 
late the circulation of the skin. 

And another woman said she thought 
all complexions if cared for, taken care 
of, would be better provided we were 
cheerful, lively, jolly, sang more, and 
a longer and louder and more 
of it. 

Another said a good many women and 
girls were so creepy and poky that the 
blood had no chance to flow quickly. No 
wonder it couldn’t circulate, there wasn’t 
motion enough. To have health one 
must use quick, springy motions. They 
musn’t poke about their cooking, and 
washing dishes, and churning, and ironing 
and sewing, and making calls. If they 
jumped round a little livelier there 
wouldn’t be so many greasy-looking 
faces, and dry, mealy faces, and skinny 
faces and eyes pulled down, and corners 
of the mouth ditto. They wouldn’t have 
to dig dandelion-roots to make teas, 

Now just here we saw that some of the 
Top-railers took this rail-ery to them- 
selves. 

The woman sitting on the block be- 
side us caught her breath in quivers 
and jerks. 

Mrs. Oaks shut her thin red lips until 
they showed only a line of red, as it were, 
her daughter Phenie began to roll up her 
crochet work and we hurried to the res- 
cue. We smiled as pretty as we knew 
how, and turned it off with: 

“Well—yes—there may be something 
in that, Mrs. —, that so; but it don’t come 
home to any of us honest working souls 
who toil for a living. You must not 
make your assertion quite so broad and 
sweeping. Take a woman with no better 


















































health than three or four of us sitting here, 
why we have ‘to poke’ about our work. 
We are not able to sing very loud nor 
long, nor to be on our feet all day, like 
you are.” 

A woman who is refined in her percep- 
tions doesn’t want to look coarse or red, 
or greasy or pimply herself, but there are 
other reasons for bad color and com- 
plexions. Sometimes the system is weak, 
shows a want of nutrition, is a weakness 
of the frame whose vigor has been used up, 
or not sufficiently supplied. Take a 
woman who has taught school all the ripe 

ears of her life, she has no reserve force 
eft. In her case the waste and wear be- 
gins at the surface. Her complexion will 
not be good. How can it? 

One of the women, Mrs. Blair, read a 
clipping that was well received. It 
answered a question that mothers all over 
our land ask every day. 

“ Like Begets Iike—How can I best 
teach my children to be gentle and polite 
in their manners, and keep them from 
contracting the language and imitating 
the ways of the children on the streets, 
with whom they must come in contact ?” 

The mother is the mirror in which her 
children are fashioned. If she will uni- 
formly use correct language and require 
it of her children, if her tones are habitu- 
ally gentle and sweet, and she insists on 
the same, if she is courteous in her man- 
ners to them, whatever roughness of 
manner or speech they may from time to 
time fall into from outside associations 
will be but transient. 

One woman makes a better article of 
baking-powder than any she can buy, and 
the cost is nothing compared to that put 
up in boxes. 

Eight ounces of flour for a base, eight 
of bicarbonate of soda, and seven of pure 
tartaric acid. Mix and pass several times 
through a sieve. Seal up in fruit-cans. 

A little heavy-edged cloud was high up 
in the sky. One of the women said she 
did hope there would be a shower so she 
could put her best feather bed and pillows 
out in it. 

And then the women talked about beds. 
They had all laid them away except those 
families in which there were chilly old 
folks to whom a light feather bed gave 
comfort all through the summer. 

Some of the women renovated one way 
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and some another, but they all agreed 
that placing them out in the hot sunshine 
acted on the oil in the feathers and was 
not cleansing. Some hung them ona line 
windy days in the shade of a tree, some 
laid them out on dewy grass over night, 
turning them over, some laid them on 
roofs of shady porches, some shook the 
contents to one end and washed the tick, 
one end at a time, but the way Mrs. Susie 
does seemed to please all alike. She lays 
hers out on the snow, leaves them out a 
few days if the weather is fine, and turns 
them every day. 

If any stains or soiled places are on the 
ticks they will be so faithfully transferred 
to the snow beneath that they will show 
very plainly. 

A moist snow is better for the purpose 
than a dry one. This isa cleanly and 
sensible way of renovating feather pillows. 

The silence of death fell on us and our 
eyes were wet with tears when one of our 
number read a poem, worn in the folds 
and dim, it had so long been carried in 
her pocket-book. 


MY BABE. 


Because of one dear infant head 
With golden hair, 

To me all little heads 
A halo wear; 

And for one saintly face I knew 
All babes are fair. 


Because of two wide, earnest eyes 
Of heavenly blue, 

Which looked with yearning gaze 
My sad soul through ; 

All eyes now fill mine own with tears 
Whate’er their hue. 


Because of little death-marked lips, 
Which once did call 

My name in plaintive tones, 
No voices fall 

Upon my ear in vain appeal 
From children small. 


Two little hands held in my own, 
Long, long ago, 

Now cause me as I wander through 
This world of woe 

To clasp each baby hand stretched out 
In fear of foe. 

The lowest cannot plead in vain, 
I loved him so. 


We talked about the difference there 
was in sick people. It is a marked fact 
that people usually show out their real 
characters when sickness lays them low. 
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If they are innately selfish and coarse 
there will be no refinement or delicate re- 
gard for others in their bearing. 

One woman thought it was worth while 
to make ready for sickness. Have astock 
of sweet, lovable traits of character. 
They will make the pillow lie all the easier. 

The every-day character that we make 
as we go along is the one that we must 
rely on in that hour that may be protracted 
into months or maybe years. 

We all lay aside soft old garments to 
keep “in case of sickness.” Just the 
same should we cultivate sweet traits of 
character. 

The truth will come out on the weari- 
some sick-bed, whether we are kind, con- 
siderate, patient, grateful, loving, and 
whether we have the sweet peace that the 
world cannot take away. 

How many of us can look back to sick- 
beds of sufferers for whom, we could joy- 
fully have borne every pain and every 
restless, long, tossing night, borne it with 
infinite pleasure, we loved and pitied them 
so. We saw how they stifled the breath 
that was heavy with agony, to spare us 
pain and anxiety. How they essayed to 
smile that we might beassured. Howthe 
sad eyes looked heavenward in mute ap- 
peal, trying to hide from us the burden of 
distress. But there are two kinds of in- 
valids. Sickness brings out truly the 
real traits of one’s character. 

PIPSEY POTTS. 


CLING TO HOME. 


H°Y. often we may notice that on the 
death of the head of the family 
the remaining members of that house- 
hold sell or let that house that hasso long 
been their home, dispose of the furniture 
or pack it away and sally forth into the 
world, out of the safeguard of their long 
abiding-place, to seek their fortune or 
their pleasures, or to change the scene 
and vary the old monotony, as if for the 
first time they now had a chance to 
gratify heart’s wishes long forbidden. 
Weary of close confinement in the 
home of long standing; weary of re- 
straint at the hand that now holds the 
reins no more; weary of possible penury 
which withheld a thousand longed-for 
gratifications, or of just as possible ex- 
travagance that threatened to waste all 
the family possessions; weary, possibly, 
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of the cares and labors of housekeeping, 
or weary with heart-sick weariness of the 
walls that have been witnesses with them 
of the sights and scenes of sickness and 
suffering and death—the wife, the 
daughters, leave that home of years and 
depart on their travels or to try the se- 
ductive charms of hotel life, or the life of 
the private boarder, which every one but 
the private boarder fancies to be such a 
happy one. And the old house is left to 
itself or to strangers, and the family that 
had a home is homeless. From that time 
henceforth those women live not in rooms 
with chests of drawers and cupboards 
and closets and wardrobes, but in their 
trunks, lifting out tray after tray for the 
sake of a pin or a handkerchief. 

Instead of the liberty of a house, they 
are cramped into a room, usually a single 
one, or at most but two rooms. Instead 
of the exercise of as much hospitality as 
they choose, they have to ask a landlady’s 
permission for a cup of tea to a guest ; and 
they find all the other boarders enter- 
taining their guest as if the guest were 
common property. Instead of privacy 
there is publicity; the manifestation of 
their every emotion is scanned by curi- 
ous and nearly indifferent eyes, com- 
mented on, conclusions drawn and 
gossip created. And when sickness 
comes, and when death comes, can the 
thought of dreariness and desolateness 
go farther than the scope afforded either 
for the victim or the survivors, and 
that in spite of the kindest inten- 
tions and best efforts on the part of 
those who conduct the inn, or what 
answers for the inn, or any of its depart- 
ments ? 

Part with land, part with jewels, part 
with heir-looms, keepsakes, treasures, but 
keep the house so long asthe sticks and 
timbers hold together. It is a stronghold ; 
it is a castle, however poor and old. It 
is not merely that “ be it ever so humble 
there’s no place like home,” but that it is 
home, the single spot where one reigns, 
where one is unfettered and fully one’s 
self, where one has one’s tools and equip- 
ments loosely and at ease about one, where 
one is at large liberty, where one exists 
satisfied with the natural love of kin if 
other love is denied one, a place to retire 
and withdraw in, to feel safety and pro- 
tection in, tolivein, and at last to die in, 





HOUSEKEEPERS. 


NEEDLES FROM THE PINES. 


it takes all kinds of people to make 

this world, and various are the 
housekeepers that rule over the widely 
different homes in this land. And what 
is comfort and happiness to one is weari- 
ness and distress to another. Once I 
lived by a very prim and precise house- 
keeper that tolerated no nonsense inside 
of her four walls. Each day, every chip 
was picked up in the wood-shed, no cob- 
webs ever hung in dim corners, and the 
few books and papers were carefully piled 
up like forbidden fruit. None of the 
curious or pretty things that grew in fields 
or woods were ever found in that house. 
Dried grasses caught and held the dust, 
shells and stones needed too much hand- 
ling and dusting, birds’ nests were a nui- 
sance, but birds were all right in their 
place, which was out-of-doors. Each 
chair had its place, and generally stood 
there, instead of standing around in a 
jolly, cozy fashion. Whenever I went 
into that speckless house to stay a little 
while, I generally carried a piece of work 
that needed no clipping of ends or pull- 
ing off of ravelings. Then, before I went 
home, I pushed the rocking-chair that 
Thad been allowed to sit in, back in its 
corner; patted and plumped up its 
flattened cushion, and departed, wonder- 
ing if I had left everything as clean as I 
had found it. . 

But the fields and woods are full of 
pretty things for those that like and 
search for them, and if they are well 
arranged they carry a bit of the 
summer into the gray and gloom of 
winter. This is the way one lady ar- 
ranged her dried grasses, and took first 
prize at the fair: She sawed off a broom- 
handle nearly full length, then she fas- 
tened a stout string near the top, in a loop 
a few inches long. Then she took her 
dried grasses of all kinds and colors, 
green thistle-blows, milkweed pods, oat 
and wheat-heads, every odd and pretty 
thing she could get, and put a row of it 
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around the top of the handle and wound 
it firm with cord. Then row after row, 
each bound tight with the cord, until the 
broom-handle was completely covered. 
The cord was hidden at the bottom by a 
band and bow made out of fine white 
corn-husks. She put it in a corner, the 
lower end of the handle resting on a 
small ‘corner shelf, the upper end held 
firm by that loop of string, thrown over 
a hook fastened in the wall. It looked 
like an immense plume, and was very odd 
and pretty. 

When the long summer days take 
the strength and ambition out of us, 
and we know that many are enjoying 
themselves in new and pleasant places, 
we are apt to feel as if we would like 
a holiday, too. If mountains and old 
ocean are something to be dreamed of but 
never realized, and if farm-houses or 
lakeside resorts are among the impossible 
things, let us take the possible things, and 
make the best of them. Some cool, 
pleasant day, pack a basketful of good 
things to eat, get acarriage and stick in 
the family—like sardines in a box if 
necessary—and drive away along pleasant 
country roads, through shady woods, un- 
til you find a pleasant place to rest. 
Breathe in and store away in your mem- 
ory as much of the pretty landscape as 
you can ; eat your supper there and drive 
slowly in the pleasant twilight. You 
will feel rested and braced up, and will be 
apt to think that it is a grand old world, 
in spite of the care and worry in it. 

Sometimes a big every-one-go-to-it ex- 
cursion is pleasant and interesting, and 
sometimes full of vexation and worry. 

One summer we celebrated the 4th of 
July in a quiet way that was not tiresome 
orexpensive. There was no celebrating 
in our town, we did not care to go out of 
town, one of our neighbors felt just as we 
did, so we decided to have our dinner and 
fun together. I cooked my part of the 
dinner at home, she did the same; then 
just before dinner I took my things over 
to her house, helped her set the table in 











the shady dining-room, and I think we 
eat and laughed as much as if we were 
at some far-away picnic ; and we were not 
half as tired as we might have been. 

But work will come with the play, and 
fruit must be canned for the days when 
nothing can grow. If you want your 
canned raspberries to keep their fresh 
natural taste, do not sweeten them very 
much when you can them. Too mueh 
sugar cooked in them takes away the 
fresh, berry taste. It is better to sweeten 
a little when you can them, and then, if 
not sweet enough when you open in the 
winter, sweeten to suit the taste. ° If you 
want good, thick jelly, with very little 
trouble or work, make as soon as the fruit 
is ripe; the earlier the better after it turns 
cevlor, for then the juice is thick, and will 
“jell” quick, but the riper the fruit is, the 
thinner and more watery the juice. Green 
grapes, just before they turn purple,make 
very nice jelly. Equal parts of wild- 
grape juice and elderberry juice makes 
very nice jelly with a fine flavor. 

As long as people live, they will have to 
eat and dress; and pretty, suitable gar- 
ments makes every girl or woman look bet- 
ter. Perhaps some one will like a descrip- 
tion of a pretty light shawl I saw on the 
carsoneday. A pretty blonde going away 
on a visit took it out of her satchel to 
show to a friend that was on the train. 


The shawl was made at home, out of a | 


large square of pale-blue cashmere. 
Around the shawl she had crocheted a 
deep border of shell work, in soft blue 
wool, the color of the shawl. The border 
was eight or twelve inches deep. It was 
a very nice and pretty article, and I did 
not wonder that the pretty girls admired it. 

Cold meat is a handy dish for any 
meal, but many like it better with a taste 
of mustard or spicy relish of some kind. 
The old way of stirring up mustard with 
vinegar and water is a poor way to fix it; 
but prepared this way it is very good, and 
one does not tire of it very quick. It will 
keep a long time, and is nice on baked or 
boiled beans. Ifit should happen to dry 
up, cover with vinegar, and it will soon 
soften and be good again. 

French Mvustarp.— Two heaping 
tablespoons of mustard, one heaping tea- 
spoon flour, two even teaspoons of sugar, 
a half teaspoon salt. Add enough vine- 
gar to make a thin paste, put in a lump 
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of butter as large as a common marble 
(and a little piece of sweet-flag root if you 
have it). Set the dish in hot water, and 
cook until a smooth, thick mass. If too 
thick, thin with vinegar to suit. 
Sometimes I leave out the flag root, 
and use a little pinch of ground cinnamon. 
If you like an onion flavor, soak a piece 
of onion a few hours in the vinegar you 


mix the mustard with. 
HOPE STUART. 





OUR CLOTHES-LINE AND OUR 
NEIGHBORS. 


. Eas ONE to their liking,” and 

we do not all see alike, or every 
woman would have, strongly stretched, 
just where she wanted it, a clothes-line of 
galvanized telegraph wire. 

There are many women who “ don’t like 
them,” and keep on with the “ rope line.” 

One patient mother washes for seven in 
the family, and has, every wash-day, a 
battle to get the clothes-line “ put up.” 
When the “ big boy ” puts it up it has a 
knack of coming down when the clothes 
are nicely hung out. 

“T’m tempted to leave it out all the 
time, it’s so much trouble to get it u 
when needed,” says this all-the-time-tired- 
out mother. 

She does not do it, being averse to buy- 
ing, every little while, a “new line,” or 
trying to “ wipe” clean a “ rope” exposed 
to wind and weather. 

A well-galvanized clothes-line with an 
ample supply of clothes-pins and substan- 
tial props for the line ina clean, dry back 
yard lightens the burden of the one who 


must do the family washing. 
ELLA GUERNSEY. 


CANNING FRUIT. 


ARE all fruit with asilver knife, and, 

as it darkens by exposure to the 

air, drop each piece as pared into cold 

water, and prepare only the quantity 
needed to fill two cans. 

Fruit looks and is better when whole, 
the juices are clearer, and the flavor is 
more fully retained. It is difficult to 
eook a large quantity evenly without in- 
juring the shape. For this reason it is 
better to cook only enough to fill a few 
jars at a time. 














































Cook fruit in a porcelain-lined or gran- 
ite kettle. If tin is used it should be new. 

Cook evenly for fifteen minutes after it 
begins to boil. 

There is no necessity for using sugar 
in canning fruit, but one tablespoonful 
to a quart of fruit is sometimes added. 

When ready to can, have all articles 
needed close at hand. Set the can on 
two thicknesses of warm, wet flannel. 
Dip out the boiling fruit with a long- 


handled ladle, and fill the jar to overflow- 
ing. Run a knitting-needle three times 
down to the bottom of the filled can, and 
Then, with a 


liberate the air bubbles. 
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quick movement, break the bubbles lying . 
on top and seal without the loss of a 
second. In ten minutes tighten the tops 
again with your wrench, and when the - 
cans are cool wrap in paper, and keep in 
a cool, dry, dark place. Be sure there 
are no seeds or sediment on the rubber 
ring before sealing. A funnel comes, 
which is agreat convenience in filling the 
jars. Do not store your cans of fruit on 
a swing shelf, unless you are certain it 
will bear the weight. In canning berries, 
dip out most of the surplus juice, and seal, 
when boiling hot, in pint cans for the 
children. 








| oes Play, whether in child or man, 
is doing what we love to do, whatever 
that may be. Fatigue, long continued, 
may make rest and sleep the only pleas- 
ant thing for a time; but, these wants 
once satisfied, every healthy person 
craves employment, and that to which the 
nature springs with instinctive pleasure is 
its play, and should receive due respect as 
such. It is true that work is the best pre- 
lude to play, that duty well performed 
repares the whole nature for enjoyment. 
he toil and drill which the boy goes 
through in learning to read gradually 
pass away, and the book that was once 
the symbol of work becomes a symbol of 
lay. The artist works slowly and 
aboriously at first; but at last his 
heart springs with joy to his canvas or 
his marble, and the fingers that were 
once so stiff and awkward with brush 
and chisel now move with nimble grace, 
skill, and pleasure to delight the eyes of 
the world. The very expression, “a 
labored affair,” in relation to art of any 
kind implies a certain lack of excellence 
for which no painstaking can atone. 





Brincinc up CHILDREN RarTIoN- 
ALLY. It is as natural to a child to 
be happy as it is to a fish to swim. But 
for this they need a certain amount of 
“letting alone.” It isa great mistake for 
parents to hamper their children with 
foolish restrictions. We pity the little 
Bs., our next-door neighbor’s children, 





from the very bottom of our hearts. 
There is a privet fence in front of the 
house, and they are scarcely allowed to 
go near it lest they should climb and hurt 
themselves. They cannot climb a tree 
for the same reason. The consequence of 
this training is that their parents have 
made cowards of them all, with the ex- 
ception of little Bessie, who is the most 
daring little mischief that ever wore a 
sun-bonnet, and she has learned to be 
deceitful, and plays all her mad pranks 
well out of sight of her parents’ eyes. 

Do not fancy your boy is made of 
glass. Grant a reasonable request, and 
let him feel that when you refuse it is for 
his own good. The youngest child needs 
some sort of agreeable occupation, and a 
certain amount of physical freedom. 
There is nothing more painful to young 
people than to feel that life is one dull 
routine, and that “ nothing ever happens,” 
as we once heard a disconsolate lad re- 
mark, 





Parntrne the kitchen walls enables 
one to wash them off, and, in general, 
tends toa neat appearance. The paint 
should be a good oil paint, applied as for 
out-door work, first sizing the surface to 
be coated with a solution of one-half 
pound of glue to a gallon of water. 





Rrre tomatoes will remove ink stains 
from white clothes, and also from the 
hands. 








NOTES FROM “HOME” HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Well-tried recipes, —— suggestions, and plain, 
practical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
housekeepers are welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our 
readers find interesting no less than useful. Our 
“Home” friends will here have opportunities of 
assisting each other by giving timely and helpful re- 
plies and letters, and of asking for any information 
they may desire, All communications for this 
department should be addressed to the Editor 
“ Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MUSHROOMS. 


EAR EDITOR :—I heartily approve 
of every “ Home” housekeeper add- 
ing her contribution to the budget of 
“Notes,” which proves so beneficial to 
more than one of us, and gives the dear 
old “Homre” MaGaztne just the touch of 
“homeliness” it needs to make it perfect. 
So, as I see an opportunity for doing so, 
may I drop in my “mite?” Sister May 
asks about mushrooms; I have gathered 
and eaten a great many, and as I still live 
to tell the tale, conclude that my judg- 
ment in regard to selecting the edible 
mushroom from the poisonousone is pretty 
correct. 

A mushroom has a firmness of texture 
which you do not find in the toadstool, 
and there is a sliminess and rank odor 
about the latter which is unmistakable. 
The finest flavored variety of mushroom 
which I ever found had a lining of a deli- 
cate shrimp pink color. There is another 
variety which I have eaten that has an 
almost colorless lining; these have a 
coarser flavor and would be more difficult 
to detect from the toadstool by a person 
who did not know much about them. 
They resemble a round-top button when 
they first come up, and for that reason are 
called “ button mushrooms.” When they 
are about a day old they begin to take the 
form of an umbrella outspread, and turn 
a dark-brown color on the under side. 

We invariably stew them in preference 
to any other way of cooking them. To 
stew them, boil in a little water until 
tender ; then drain off the water and add 
cream, slightly thickened with flour, sea- 
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soning to taste with butter, pepper, and 
salt. They are delicious, but 1 think most 
of people have to learn to like them, as 
they do tomatoes and bananas. 

Hoping that these hints will benefit 
“Sister May,” and thanking the sisters for 
their “ Notes,” which I find beneficial and 
pleasing, I remain, 

A NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


A VARIETY OF HINTS. 


Dear “Home:”—I am always inter- 
ested in reading all sorts of kitchen 
hints, so I thought I would propose a few 
which have been a help to mein my work, 

When you are done using an article, 
always put it in its proper place. Always 
keep the mending along, even if you don’t 
do so much making. 

To prevent rust, melt together three 
parts of lard with one part rosin, and 
apply a very thin coating. This will pre- 
vent stoves rusting when set away for the 
summer. 

Never allow your flat irons to get 
“red hot,” as they will never hold the 
heat so well after such treatment. Should 
they become rough and smoky, place a 
handful of salt on a flat surface, rub a 
little beeswax on the face of the iron, 
then move it briskly over the salt. This 
will prevent starch sticking so badly ; an- 
other excellent preventive for this is 
soap, rubbed on the bottom of the iron 
and wiped off in the same way. 

Not long ago a “Home” sister gave a 
synopsis of her weekly system of work. 
Here is mine: Wash on Monday, iron on 
Tuesday, cook on Wednesday, regulate 
and arrange cupboards, wipe window-sills, 
finger-prints from doors, etc., on Thurs- 
day, sweep ou Friday, cook and prepare 
for the Sabbath on Saturday. 

When you clear off the table, take the 
cups and saucers off first, then the plates, 
knives and forks, and lastly the food. 

Starched clothes iron much better if 
starched the night before and rolled up 
smoothly and snugly. 

When you use a steamer over the top 
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of a kettle, it will cook the food much 
better if a clean towel be folded three or 
four thicknesses and laid over the steamer 
under the cover. A little weight on the 
cover, to hold it firmly, is also an im- 
provement. 

May I ask that some of the “ Homre” 
. mothers give practical hints from their 
own experiences in regard to the training 
of children? I have a little boy not yet 
five years old, a bright, affectionate little 
fellow. He does not seem to be cross or 
naturally perverse, but he will not mind 
without the use of a stick, and if I tell 
him not to do a thing—why, that is the 
very thing he wants to do, and will do if 
possible ! 

TABBY. 

[We think the little man will outgrow 
this disposition, which may be actuated 
by a mere spirit of mischief. His mind 
is doubtless bright and active, and re- 
quires to be constantly employed. Try 
to devise simple, new pleasures for him, 
and above all things, be patient with him. 
Solomon’s maxim is more often than not 
reversed, and children are quite as fre- 
quently spoiled by too-frequent and ill- 
judged applications of the rod than. by 
sparing it. Let us hear from interested 
“ Home ” mothers on this subject. ] 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rustic cake is very nice. Bake three 
cakes an inch thick, preparing the batter 
by any white cake recipe, spread the fol- 
lowing filling thickly between the layers, 
sprinkling with grated cocoanut, cover 
the top and sides with the filling, sprinkle 
with the cocoanut, and set in a cool, dry 
place toharden. Donot cut the almonds 
too fine, merely break each in two or 
three pieces. The filling is made as fol- 
lows: A scant cup of almonds broken, 
one cup each of figs and raisins cut up, a 
few red gum-drops, two sticks of pink 
cream candy and one-half pound of 
French candy, all broken up and mixed 
with other ingredients. Boil one pint of 
white sugar until it ropes, pour it upon 
the whites of four eggs beaten to a froth, 
beat well, and while warm stir into it the 
mixture of fruit and candy. 

Here is a perfect recipe for sweetmeats : 
Pare the watermelon-rinds, cut away all 


the pink part, then put them in brine and 
let them remain twenty-four hours. Then 
put into fresh water, changing it occa- 
sionally till the salt is all out of the rinds, 
Now make a solution of alum strong 
enough to be “ puckery,” cut the rinds in 
shapes you want them, put into the alum 
water with a few grape leaves, let boil for 
twenty minutes, change to clear water, 
boil a little while longer then change 
again to fresh water in which are a few 
pieces of race ginger ; boil in this a few 
moments, while you prepare a nice syrup 
of white sugar, with a few bits of orange 
and lemon peel added. Put the rinds in 
this and cook slowly until tender. These 
preserves are delicious, and the “ fruit” 
costs nothing, as it would be wasted were 
it not thus used. 

It is said to be but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous; perhaps you will 
think I am illustrating the old saying 
when I step from cake to cabbage! But 
I should like to tell the “ Home” gar- 
deners that a strong steeping of tobacco, 
leaves and stems, allowed to cool and 
sprinkled liberally over cabbage plants 
will prevent the ravages of the cabbage- 
flea. It will keep them from tomato 
vines also. 

MRS. C. P. WALKER. 

[Nearly every summer we see inquiries 
in the various farm and. household 
journals for something which will pre- 
vent the depredations of the green cab- 
bage worm or borer. Common table-salt, 
sprinkled in the heads, is excellent, but not 
an infallible remedy ; and an old market 
gardener vouches for the fact that insect 
powder, fresh, and applied as often as the 
worms are seen, is. It is certainly harm- 
less, and a remedy easily tried. This 
same gardener also says that insect pow- 
der will drive worms from currant bushes 
when other means fail. ] 


FOR THE HAIR. 


So many have trouble with the hair 
falling out and breaking off that I willtry 
to show my appreciation of our depart- 
ment by sending a few hints. One of the 
best tonics for the hair that I know of, to 
promote growth and restore color, is the 
old-fashioned one of sage tea. By adding 
a little salt to the steeping it can be kept 
quite a time, and the salt is an improve- 














ment rather than otherwise. Wash the 
hair in it once a day, rubbing into the 
roots thoroughly. 


Tonic FoR Harr.—One ounce best 
castor oil, two ounces each of French 
brandy, and best bay rum, scent with 
rosemary. 


Harr Resrorative.—Castor oil and 
alcohol, each two ounces; tincture can- 
tharides and rainwater, each one ounce; 
oil of bergamot, one drachm. Mix, and 
use twice a week, rubbing it in with the 
finger ends. If it excites inflammation use 
only once a week. It is quite strong. 

These are recipes which I know to be 
good, else I should not send them. Will 
some reader of the “ Home” who has any 
personal knowledge of the _toilet-mask, 
advertised in this magazine from time to 
time, please write of it, and will the 
editor kindly forward the communication 
to me? 

A. L. B. 

[Very willingly. ] 


ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


These are my own recipes, so I know 
they are good. 


CreAM CakE.—Two cups of coffee A 
sugar, butter the size of an egg, three 
eggs, a pinch of salt, two cups of sweet 
milk, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder sifted through six level cups of 
flour. Should you not wish to use butter 
for shortening, take two-thirds cup thick 
sweet.cream, one and one-third cups of 
sweet milk, and about five cups of flour. 
This quantity will make six layers of 
cake, three for each loaf. Beat the butter 
and sugar first, then add the eggs, beat 
until very light, then add the other in- 
gredients, the flour and baking-powder 
last. Bake in jelly-cake tins if you have 
them, if not, in pie-tins, in a moderate 
oven. When cool, spread the filling 
between and sprinkle sugar on the last 
layer. 


CREAM FOR FiILiina.—Place one pint 
of new milk in a new basin over boiling 
water to scald; beat two eggs smooth 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour, add one 
cup of sugar, stir into the boiling milk 
until it thickens, remove from the fire, 
let cool, and flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
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This, if well made, is a delicious 
though economical cake, relished alike 
by young and old. It is a great favorite 
with the children for their little picnics, 
and “ grandpa ” thinks cannot be beaten. 
The cream is very nice for pies; double 
the quantity of ingredients given will be 
sufficient for three pies. Make and bake 
the crusts, then fill with the cream. 
Baked in tarts, the children enjoy it at 
their parties. 


Lemon CrEAM.—This cream may be 
used for filling the cake instead of that 
— if desired. It also is nice for tarts: 

uice, yellow rind (grated) and pulp of 
two lemons, being careful to remove every 
seed and not to grate in the white part of 
the rind or the jelly will be bitter; beat 
three heaping tablespoonfuls of flour with 
two small eggs, add two cups of water, 
two cups of coffee A or standard granu- 
lated sugar, a pinch of salt, and the lemon 
juice ; place in a new tin dish in boiling 
water and cook until the mixture thickens. 
I sometimes add a layer of raspberry or 
other nice jam or jelly tothe cream when 
spreading it between cake layers, for 
variety. It is the attractive way in which 
food is arranged and served that adds 
much to its relish. 


Prune Savuce—wWash ‘ in several 
waters four cups of dried prunes; add 
three and one-half cups of cold water, 
stew gently until the prunes are tender, 
then add one and one-half cups of good 
sugar—lI use coffee A to a great extent, 
as I cannot always get the standard gran- 
ulated, and poor sugar is not a wise in- 
vestment. Boil slowly, leaving the cover 
off, until the juice is half boiled away. 
This is a nice spring sauce, wholesome for 
the children, with bread. Food medi- 
cine I prefer to doctor’s physic, and 
common-sense cookery often saves many 
bills. The future health of the nation 
rests with us mothers to a great extent. 

SWEET BRIER, 


KNITTED PANEL LACE. 


“Variety is the spice of life,” so I 
want to add arule for lace knitting to 
“Notes.” Will the sisters who like to 
knit please try it? 

Cast on twenty-six stitches, and knit 
across plain. 
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First row—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
twelve (over, narrow) three times. 

Second row—Over, knit six, purl 
twelve knit one, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

Third row—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit one 
(over, narrow) five times, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit one (over, narrow) twice. 

Fourth row—Over, knit seven, purl 
twelve, knit one, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

Fifth row—Slip one, knit two (over, 
_ parrow, knit one) twice, over, narrow, 
knit six, over, narrow, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit two (over, narrow) twice. 

Sixth row—Over, knit eight, purl 
twelve, knit one, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

Seventh row—Slip one, knit two 
(over, narrow, knit one) twice (over, 
narrow) five times, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit three (over, narrow) twice. 

Eighth row—Over, knit nine, purl 
twelve, knit one, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

Ninth row—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
twelve, over, narrow, knit four (over, 
narrow) twice. 

Tenth’ rew—Over, knit twenty-three, 
over, narrow, knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Eleventh row—Slip one, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
purl twelve, over, narrow, knit five 
(over, narrow) twice. 

Twelfth row—Over, knit twenty-four, 
over, narrow, knit two, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Thirteenth row—Slip one, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
purl twelve, over, narrow, knit six (over, 
narrow) twice. 

Fourteenth row—Bind off six, knit 
eighteen, over, narrow, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

Repeat from first row. Very pretty in 
split zephyr or Saxony, on small bone 
needles, or in thread, linen, or cotton, on 
steel needles. MRS. L. H. 


EDGE IN NOVELTY BRAID AND CROCHET. 


This is easily made, durable, and very 
pretty, especially for children’s clothes. 
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For the braid procure that known as 
“medallion braid,’ consisting of woven 
oval sections with a plain cord between 
each. For the upper edge, begin at one 
end of the braid with fastening the thread 
in a picot; make four chain, three to 
take place of one treble, * one treble in 
next picot, chain one, repeat from * four 
times, chain three, one treble in first picot 
of next medallion, chain one, one treble 
in next, and so continué to the length 
desired, putting one treble with one chain 
between in each picot of medallions, and 
making chains of three between medal- 
lions. 

Lower edge: First row—Make one 
treble with one chain between in each 
picot of first medallion, just as for upper 
row; * chain three, one double under 
middle of stem or cord between medallions, 
chain three, one treble separated by one 
chain in each picot of next medallion, re- 
peat from * all the way across, chain five, 
turn. 

Second row—* Make one treble under 
one chain, chain two, repeat from * across 
medallion, chain 2, one treble under three 
chain, chain two, one treble over double 
in centre, chain two, one treble under 
three chain, chain two, one treble under 
one chain on medallion, continue as 
directed to end of row. 

Third row—Make a scallop of one 
double, one treble, two double trebles 
(thread over twice), one treble, one 
double in first two chain, two doubles in 
next chain, scallop in next, and so repeat 
across. SISTER MARIE, 


NOTELETS, 


Dear Epttor :—I learned an item by 
experience not long ago which may be 
new to other “Home” sisters. I have 
often wondered what made baker’s dough- 
nuts so puffy, while mine—made by an 
extra nice recipe—were solid or firm, 
though not heavy. When making dough- 
nuts one day I was obliged to leave them 
for a half-hour after cutting out, before 
frying, and when I did fry them they 
were as puffy as could be desired. Telling 
this to a neighbor as a precious bit of 
news, she laughed and said she always 
let her doughnuts stand for a little while 
in this way, to rise—that the fat being so 
hot gave them no chance to rise after they 
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were put in the kettle. This is reason- 
able, but 1 wonder how many “ Home” 
sisters have thought of it? Now, will 
some one please to tell me how to make 
rosewater of rose-leaves? Or how to use 
them other than in pot-pourri? 
TUDIE. 

[A delicious rose flavoring may be 
made by placing carefully-selected petals 
in a jar with alternate layers of sugar. 
The latter preserves the leaves, drawing 
the moisture and sweetness from them, 
and may be used as a flavor for delicate 
cakes, etc. ba 

Epiror “ Home’”’ Nores :—I should 
like to ask whether any of your readers 
can vouch for any preparation which will 
remove superfluous hair permanently. I 
see many seemingly honest advertisements 
of such things, but am afraid to try them 
for fear of making a bad matter worse. 
Should like to hear from some reader who 
has experimented, whether successfully or 
not. 

MRS. J. T. E. 
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[It is generally conceded that the only 
means known to medical science for re- 
moving superfluous hair permanently 
from the face is electrolysis, or the electric 
needle. This by killing the root removes 
the prospect of further growth, but should 
be applied only by a skillful hand in 
order to insure success and safety. ] 


I find equal parts of vinegar and milk, 
or cream, mixed and kept near the sink 
to be rubbed on the hands after taking 
them from soapy water better than 
glycerine for keeping the skin smooth. A 
good plan is to have a little basin of 
Indian meal set up, and occasionally to 
wash the hands in this. All these little 
things are some trouble, of course, but I 
think it pays to keep one’s hands smooth 
and supple if only for the comfort of it. 

JENNIE, 

[We heartily appreciate your good 
words for the “ Home Macazine.” The 
sample shall be sent you as soon as it re- 
turns from its journeyings. | 





“4A LL WORK AND NO PLAY.” 
We labor and labor, but there is 
just as much necessity for recreation as 
labor. We cannot live without it—not 
even the laboring man. Exercise is all 
well enough, but it must be of the right 
kind. The mind as well as the body 
wants exercise; but it wants something 
else, as well as the body. It wants a 
change; it wants to get into a new 
channel, to get new life infused into it. 
Thus it will rest the limbs to labor; it 
will rest and strengthen the mind to be 
diverted. We should lay out our plans 
for recreation as well as for work. There 
never was a truer saying than that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Tae 
ConTRAsts IN CHARACTER. We are 
so accustomed to have in our minds a 
list of virtues all of which claim from 
us earnest cultivation, and a list of vices 
which we are called upon to extinguish 
with all possible speed that it is hard to 
see how contrasts in character can exist 
VOL. Lx.—43, 


without clashing, and still more so to dis- 
cover how they can be at all beneficial. 
But the truth is that what we call bad 
qualities are much more defects and lacks 
than they are positive characteristics. 
Selfishness is the grand source from which 
most of the misdeeds of mankind spring. 


Yet selfishness is simply a lack of the be- 


nevolent sentiment. Itis not that we love 
ourselves too much, but rather that we 
love our neighbors too little. That lack 
supplied, self-love would fall into its 
proper place. 


S1LK must never be ironed, as the 
heat takes all the life out of it and 
makes it seem stringy and flabby. If, 
however, you wish to press out old bits of 
silk and ribbon for fancy work, use an 
iron only moderately hot, and place two 
thicknesses of paper between that and the 
silk. 


SILVER can be kept bright for months 
by being placed in an air-tight case 
with a good-sized piece of camphor. 
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PRETTY CORSET COVERS. 


A “SAVING NOTION.” 


T has been my custom for several 
years to make underwaists, or corset 
covers, of the pieces left when cutting out 
other undergarments, thus saving the ex- 
pense of buying new material expressly 
for waists, and also disposing of the rolls 
of pieces—which are too good to throw 
away, and yet often thought not large 
enough for anything but bands and bind- 
ings—which will accumulate so fast, as one 
accustomed to family sewing can testify. 
I had not realized that the method of 
utilizing such pieces for the purpose 
spoken of was my own secret, or rather 
invention, until I happened to sit by while 
a hurried mother, whom I was visiting, 
searched a piece-drawer and impatiently 
threw out several rolls of white pieces, 
exclaiming to her daughter who stood 
near : 

“There, Angie! put those in the rag- 
bag, I’ve bothered with them long 
enough.” 

Seeing me look at the nice white rolls, 
she said : 

“T’ve had them cluttering up the 
drawer till I’m tired of them, the bother- 
some bundles! They are not wide 
enough to make anything of, nor soft 
enough for bandages, so what’s the use of 
saving them ? The drawer is full and run- 
ning over.” 

With that she tossed out another roll, 
quickly put the drawer in order, shut it 
with a bang and came back to her sew- 
ing with the pieces she had been search- 
ing for, while Angie gathered up the rolls 
and stood contemplating them thought- 
fully. 

“Pretty cloth,’ she said, slipping a 
pink-tipped finger under the edge of a 
piece ; “ fine and firm and smooth. If it 
were only al] in one piece, now, there 
would be enough to make something of, 
wouldn’t there ?” 

“ Sheets, for instance ?” said I, laugh- 
ing, “I did not know it had gone so far 
as that.” 
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Of course her thoughts instantly fol- 
lowed mine, and before us both rose a 
vision of a bright face, boyish yet manly, 
which I more than suspected was as dear 
to her as everybody knew she was its 
owner. 

“ How aggravating you are!” laughed 
she, blushing rosily. “Sheets! What 
do I want of sheets ?” 

“T could think of nothing else you 
would be likely to make that required 
‘whole cloth.’ ” 

“Come, come, Angie! don’t waste any 
more time over them,” said her mother. 
“T want you to come and try on this 
basque.” 

“ You’ve all the corset covers you want, 
Angie ?” I asked, “ high or low-necked— 
for summer or winter ?” 

“Why, no,” she answered, wonder- 
ingly. “I must have a new pair soon ; 
but what has that to do with it?” 

Angie’s questioning eyes sought her 
mother’s face as she was turning away to 
dispose of her load. An amused smile 
answered her look; then turning to me 
the mother said : 

“Oh! it is some saving notion, I sup- 
pose, but if crazy patchwork corset 
covers are so nice—and I’m sure that’s 
all that could be got from those pieces— 
why don’t you wear them yourself?” 

The slightly triumphant laughwhich 
accompanied the question showed p'ainly 
that she considered it a poser. 

“T do,” said I, calmly. 

“You do! Ishould think so!” said 
she, incredulously. ‘I would like to 
know what you mean. I saw you unpack 
your trunk, and your waists were all 
pretty, and some of them were as hand- 
some as any I ever saw.” 

“Which speaks well for crazy-patch 
waists, doesn’t it? Thank you.” 

“ Well, I do believe you are in ear- 
nest !” exclaimed Angie, turning, with an 
expression of lively interest on her pretty 
face. 

“Yes, I see she is,” said her mother. 
“ Come, tell us how you made-those pretty 
garments out of nothing, won’t you? I’d 
like a pair myself.” 

















“Not out of nothing will you get them, 
my dear friend—by my directions. It 
will take all of the best parts of those rolls 
for both of you, I’m thinking; there are 
a great many pieces in four waists.” 

“Never mind; there’s one large roll 
left yet in the drawer—nice cloth, too,” 
said my friend, smilingly. ‘‘ Go on.” 

“Tf you think of it, you will see that 
the backs, side forms, and under-arm 
pieces in a corset cover are not wider than 
many of those strips that have been gored 
from the sides of larger garments; so 
there is no difficulty in cutting out those 
parts.” 

“ Yes, I see that; but what about the 
fronts?” said Angie. “It takes large 
pieces for those—much wider than the 
widest strips.” 

“ There’s just where the fancy patch- 
work comes in, but it—” 

“T knew it must come in somewhere,” 
said the mother, “and if you will—ex- 
cuse me for interrupting you—if you will 
let us examine the waists while you tell 
us about them, wouldn’t it help ?” 

“It would, greatly, if you care to see 
them. I will get them,” I answered, and 
in a few moments we were busily engaged 
looking them over. 

“There, if you examine it, you will see 
that a single front of this one (fig. 1) 





Fie, 1. 


contains five pieces ; one at the top likea 
shallow yoke, another fulled across the 
bust (and if this one is pieced lengthwise 
it is never seen in the gathers), and three 
lengthwise pieces below that. No, a 
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special pattern is not necessary; take a 
plain pattern, mark straight across the 
front piece where the upper and lower 
edges of the fulled part is set in, and cut 
each part by the corresponding part of 
the pattern, allowing seams where the 
marks are made, and making the bust 
portion (which just reaches the top of the 
shortest bias) twice as wide—or long—as | 
the pattern is; the three pieces below are 
cut exactly like the pattern, and seams 
are allowed at the upper ends where the 
lower.cross-mark was made. The three 
last-named pieces are stitched together, 
and, after being gathered at both edges 
the bust puff is seamed in between the 
other portions. You will notice there are 
no gathers for an inch or more in front, 
where the buttons come, or under the 
arm—the puff is plainly sewed in those 
portions. The braid trimming is simple 
but very durable for every-day wear.” 

“Why, it is just as neat and pretty as 
it can be, isn’t it, mother ?” said Angie. 
“T almost know I can make one from 
these pieces, without a bit of help—more 
than I have already had,” she added, 
laughing. 

“Tf you can I shall be glad of it,” said 
her mother ; “ it will be so much off my 





Fa. 2. 


But what about this waist ?” said — 
“ This 


hands. 
she, taking up another (fig. 2). 
one is different.” 

“Yes; but still made of pieces, four in 
each front. You see it has an under-arm 
gore, then the next piece extends to the 
shoulder, and includes the back bias, the 
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next one is seamed to it with a straight 
seam from the neck to the top of the 
front bias, and straight down the bias- 
seam to the bottom—three narrow tucks 
are stitched in this piece close to the seam, 
and the front edge is curved in slightly 
to fit the waist, the fourth and last piece 
is a double band for the buttons or button- 
holes, which is stitched to the front edge. 
‘All of the seam not included in the bias is 
covered by a strip of the Hamburg 
trimming, which is stitched in where the 
two pieces are joined—the lower end run- 
ning into the top of the bias.” 

“I think I shall try that way,” said 
my friend, “it looks so plain and neat. I 
am so stout I like curved front edges, 
but have never made mine so as I could 
not hem them. I never thought of ap- 
plying a band in front.” 
, “Hereisa pretty one. Wonder if I 
can contrive one like it,” and Angie 





FiG. 3. 


held up the last one of the lot (fig. 3) 
and inspected it critically and admir- 
ingly. 

“Of course you can. You already 
know how to cut it by a plain pattern— 
as you would the first one you looked at, 
only the bust or yoke portion extends to 
the neck, which is half-high. It may be 
plaited in narrow even tucks, or a mix- 
ture of narrow and wider ones, and, if 
necessary, the wide tucks may conceal 
lengthwise piecings. Remnants of all- 
over embroidery, tucking, or other fancy 
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white goods make pretty yokes, and help 
eke out the material. The back may be 
plain to the neck, or a yoke may be 
seamed on or overlaid across the shoulders. 
Sometimes it helps to cut the front away 
at the bottom—as in this instance, the 
pieces happened to come so, and it makes 
no difference.” 

“IT would like to make one like it, it 
would be so pretty to wear with my mus- 
lins next summer,” said Angie, holding it 
up again and looking it over thoughtfully. 
“Don’t you think I could, mamma ?” 

“Tf you will try you may have the 
pieces in the drawer,” said the mother. 
“They are very nice—were left of those 
nice night-dresses, I made last fall.” 

“And if you succeed you shall have 
pretty lace like mine to trim it with if you 
would like it,” I added. 

“Oh! thank you,” said Angie, with 
animation, springing up from her chair. 
“You’ve lost your lace, for I’m surely 
going to rob the peddler of his rags this 
time, see if I don’t—and get a ‘saving 
notion ’ into my head besides, mamma.” 

At that we all had to laugh, thinking 
of the remarks that had been made about 
patchwork waists and the rapid change of 
opinion since, while the merry girl turned 
to the drawer to relieve it of one more 
bundle. 

“ Well, my dear, that will be a nice 
thing to get,” responded her mother. 
“Some one I know has got his way to 
make in this world, and is fastidious in 
his tastes, too. A few saving notions— 
such as I am sorry to say I have never 
practiced, or taught you—may be worth 
a great deal to you some day.” 

But Angie had taken her “rags” and 
her blushes to her own room, only stopping 
to call back innocently as she passed out 
of hearing, “Did you say anything, 
mamma ?” 

An hour or two afterward, passing her 
door, I heard the rustling of patterns 
and snipping of scissors; and only a day 
or two after, I measured off the lace for 
as pretty a corset-cover as any neat, 
dainty maiden ever fashioned or wore, 
and myself made a pair of tucked ones 
(like fig. 2) for my hostess out of the 
strips obtained from the “bothersome 
bundles” rescued from the rag-bag. 
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They 
inkle or 
be fade and the dust finds no lodgment on 
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their smooth surface, and this material 
has the quality of always looking hand- 
some when properly made. It is well 
adapted for railroading, for mountain- 
climbing, and is excellent for teachers and 
others in like positions, besides all other 
women. It looks well trimmed with 
velvet. 

There is a revival of bunting, both 
English and French in white, black, and 
colors. One gown recently shown, im- 
ported for a pattern, had a plain skirt 
gored in front and with straight back 
breadths shirred closely at the top. These 
breadths were hemmed at the bottom 
about eight inches deep. Across the foot 
of the front breadths was a pinked. out 
rose ruching made of the bunting. The 
sleeves were made bell shape with a nar- 
rower ruching of the same, and three 
rows of ruching at the left shoulder and 
met at the right side of the waist under 
a rosette of the same. This was made of 
English bunting which is stiff and harsh, 
and thus sets up in good shape. The 
French bunting is softer, being but little 
heavier than veiling. There is also a 
very pretty black, gray, and white mate- 
rial called tamise which is partially trans- 
parent and very soft and flexible. The 
gray and black are peculiarly suited to 
the wants of elderly ladies for summer 
wear, a want which has never been ca- 
tered to until now. It comes in both 
single and double widths and is all wool 
and very strong, owing to the fineness of 
the wool of which the warp and filling is 
made. 

No. 1, at the top of page 637, is of the 
“ Eiffel” tweed, in a pretty light home- 
spun shade, trimmed with moss-colored 
velvet. The front of the plain skirt is 
trimmed with three rows of .velvet, and 
the back is set in box plaits. 

The bodice is made in tailor style, with 
asmall V opening at the neck, which 
permits various habit-fronts to be worn, 
more especially those of washing cambric 
or piqué for warm days. 

No. 2, on the left-hand is of the “ Skye” 
tweed, in a pretty tint of tan-brown, with 
ring design in a deepershade. The skirt 
is very plain and straight, and opens at 
the sides over a narrow panel of brown 
faille, over which fasten silk cords. The 
bodice is made in coat fashion, with the 
vest trimmed with cords, and over-fronts 


with lapels of faille. The sleeves are 
very full, and set quite high on the 
shoulders. 

The third gown on the right hand is of 
silk warp Henrietta cloth, shade, a lovely 
reseda with rich silk effect. There is an 
opening on either side of the skirt, filled 
in with olive-green velvet, and the 
trimmings are of silk gimp in mixed 
shades of dark and light green. 


Fig. 1, page 639, is a stylish looking 
jersey blouse with velvet collar, sleeves, 
and waist-band. 


Fig: 2. A tweed or sateen dress of a 
pretty shade of green, with fine accord- 
ion plaiting in skirt and vest. 


Fig. 3. Gown of fawn-colored plaid 
with piqué waistcoat, and velvet collar 
and cuffs. 


FROCKS FOR YOUNG WEARERS. 


HERE some little ingenuity is dis- 

played, and some care and taste 

shown in matching colors and arranging 

trimmings, it is really astonishing what 

charming little frocks can be made at an 
absurdly small cost. 

Odd colors, wide stripes, or bizarre 
penne make capital trimmings, such as 

ands for edging skirts, and some very 
wide stripes, if cut neatly and stitched on 
or corded at the edge, have quite the effect 
of embroidery, more especially when light 
colors are placed on a dark background, 
or vice versa. Plaids,too, are exceedingly 
useful, as a red or brown plaid combined 
with pale pink zephyr or cambric makes 
up delightfully, and for very young 
wearers the plaid may form sash, large 
collar, cuffs, and possibly a border to edge 
the frock ; or for girls of eight years and 
upward, the checked material may be 
used as a front, deep cuffs and collar, or 
for side panels, sleeves, and revers or 
collar. 

For children of seven or eight years, a 
very pretty model is made of pink zephyr, 
with trimmings of red and black zephyr 
in a small dice pattern, this latter used 
for yoke plastron, pouff sash, and trim- 
mings generally, or two woolen materials, 
one plain the other check, may be com- 
bined in the same fashion. This frock 
fastens up the back beneath the folds of 
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material, as the yoke is not repeated at ona lining cut in three pieces on which 
the back. the full plastron and yoke is arranged. 














Qervent 


The skirt is simply straight and fulled White cambric and embroidery used in 
on to the‘long body part, which is made the same manner is very attractive, and 
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may be worn throughout the summer, 
as it practically forms an out-door cos- 
tume. 

Blouse costumes are always popular for 
girls of four to six years, and if simply 
made are easily washed and got up, while 
a combination of coloring, or some light 
trimming on a dark ground, makes quite 
a smart little costume. The long bedy of 
lining and plain skirt is adopted for this 
style, but the opening is on the left side 
of the plastron where the hooks are con- 
cealed beneath the folded edge of the 
plain material. 

Another strictly simple, but useful and 
pretty little dress for a girl of eleven or 
twelve, is of Gobelin blue zephyr, trimmed 
with bands of check in blue and brown, 
which are merely turned in at each edge, 
and stitched on by the machine. 

The skirt is not made on a foundation, 
and consists of plain widths, set full into 
the waistband or check, but the front is 
slightly gored, and trimmed down each 
side with a band of check. 

The bodice is very simple in cut, and 
has fullness just at the waist in centre of 
back and front. The bands of check, 
which form bretelles or braces, pass over 
the shoulders and down the back as well 
as the front, and the bodice is also at- 
tached to the check waistband. This 
dress is very pretty in terra-cotta cash- 
mere or foulé, trimmed velvet bands, or 
in other colorings carried out in the same 
style. 





Basy’s Day Gown wIiTH SMOCKING. 
—The model gown was of white, light 
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red, and wood-brown flannelette; shows 
the front and back of the gown joined to- 
gether ; the back is buttoned - the 
whole length, and arranged in four plaits, 


while the front is gathered twice at dis- 





BABY’S DAY GOWN WITH SMOCKING. 


tances of one and five-eighths inches wide, 
between the fine lines. The smocking is 
made with white purse silk after either of 
the patterns shown in illustration. 





F the chimney catches fire, run to the 
salt box, and empty it out upon the 
flames; they will be reduced as if by 
magic, and further steps can be taken to 
subdue the outbreak. If soot falls upon 
the carpet or rug, do not attempt to sweep 
until it has been covered thickly with dry 
salt ; it can then be swept up properly, 
and not a stain or smear will be left. If 
anything happens to catch fire, either 
whilst cooking or otherwise, throw salt 
upon it at once to prevent any disagree- 
able smell. 


Ir the material is washable at all, 
black dye can practically be rendered a 
fast color by the help of the salt-water 
bath before the general washing is com- 
menced upon. After such a treatment 
faded black caused by washing will never 
occur. US 

WHEN painting the base-board to a 
room, it is a good plan to paint two or 
three inches of the floor also. Then if 
the carpet does not quite cover the floor, 
the gap is not so noticeable. 
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PUBLISHER. 


MOTHERS READ THIS. 


Messrs. Reep & CARNRICK, New YORK: 

Dear Sirs :—My little granddaughter 
was seriously ill when but a week old and 
remained so feeble for a fortnight that she 
could not draw the mother’s milk. Then 
began a trial of “ substitutes,” the recol- 
lection of which is distressing. Milk and 
water induced colic; peptonized milk, 
constipation that became obstinate ; more 
than one celebrated “ artificial food ” was 
used with similar and worse results. She 
was three months old, a fragile sufferer 
who required continual care, when Dr. 
Wood suggested “ Carnrick’s SOLUBLE 
Foop,’’ and gave me the analysis of the 
preparation. She has now been fed on 
this for five weeks. It agrees with her 
perfectly, and has regulated bowels as 
well as stomach. 

She is a plump, merry, and well baby, 
so unlike the pain-racked morsel of 
humanity of a month ago that I am, in 
sheer justice, constrained to subscribe my- 
self, gratefully yours, 


Marion HARLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston, have 
publislied an important work by 
Baron Nils Posse, entitled, “ The Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics.” 
Baron Posse is a graduate of the Royal 
Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm, Sweden, 
and late Second Lieutenant of the 1st 
Regiment Royal Swedish Field Artillery, 
besides being formerly an instructor in 
the Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing 
Club, all of which have made him ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to prepare such 
a work, 
The work is an original and lucid ex- 
position of the entire system of “ Educa- 
tional Gymnastics,” amply and clearly 





brought out by nearly two hundred and 
fifty illustrations. 

The book is educational, rather than 
medical in its treatment of the subject; 
although the author has thoughtfully in- 
cluded in an appendix an elaborate state- 
ment of the physiological effects of exer- 
cise and as regards muscular activity in 
bodily movements, deeming it highly im- 
portant that the teacher of gymnastics 
should always have at hand such a table 
of reference. Quarto cloth, three hundred 
pages. Two hundred and forty-one illus- 
trations. Price, two dollars, net. Lee 
& Shepard, Publishers, No. 10 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


RUITS AND HOW TO USE 

THEM: a practical Manual for 
Housekeepers, containing nearly seven 
hundred recipes for the wholesome 
preparation of Foreign and Domestic 
Fruits. By Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 
12mo, pp. 242, cloth. Price, one dollar. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 775 
Broadway, New York. 


The volume is neat and compact in 
form and in style, and the arrangement 
shows the hand of an experienced writer 
on topics affecting the home and family. 


ICE-CREAM A NECESSITY. 


TT! years ago ice-cream was con- 

sidered a luxury. Now, since the 
advent of the Gem Ice-Cream Freezer, it 
being so easily made in the home, it has 
become a necessity. Speaking of the Gem 
Ice-Cream Freezer, Miss Jennie L. Greene 
says: “ I am delighted with the work your 
Gem Freezer does ; I never saw its equal. 
I have used it in connection with the 
‘Rapid’ the latter doing the same work 
in twenty minutes that the ‘Gem’ can 
641 
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do in eight minutes. I thank you very 
much for mine, andshall sound its praises, 
as it justly merits.” 


ABOUT PEARLINE. 


From Watchman, Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 12th, 1889. 


VERY one knows about Pearline, 
almost every one uses Pearline, but 

we wonder if all the housekeepers who 
use it know half that can be done with it. 
We wonder if they all know what some 
of the bright ones have discovered, that 
those mountains of dishwashing—the 
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greasy pan and kettle—may be reduced 
to mole hills of the smallest size by the 
judicious use of Pearline. Fill the roast- 
ing pan, as soon as the gravy is poured 
from it, with cold water, shake in a little 
Pearline, and set on the stove. By the 
time the rest of the dishes are washed all 
the grease is dissolved and the pan can be 
washed as easily as a plate. Treat the 


kettle in which anything greasy has been ( 


boiled in the same way, and beside clean 
utensils you will have a clean sink, the 
use of the Pearline rendering it safe to 
our such dish-water into it. Sinks regu- 
arly treated to a bath of Pearline and 
scalding water will seldom need the ser- 
vices of a plumber. 





RESENT-DAY CONVERSATION. 
If people would not ask questions 
without being ready to listen to the answer, 
and if the person to whom the question was 
addressed were allowed to answer it him- 
self without half a dozen others pouncing 
on it at the same moment, conversation of 
the present day would be greatly im- 
proved without being one whit the less 
easy. The observance of these two rules 
—never toask a question without waiting 
for the answer, and never to answer a 
question addressed to someboby else with- 
out waiting to see whether he is able to 
answer it himself—would alone do much 
to add to the pleasure, and therefore to 
raise the tone of ordinary conversation. 





THe Power or Pieasinc. Nothing 
is simpler or easier than the power of 
pleasing. It does not require any pe- 
culiar talents or any superhuman effort. 
It is not confined to any condition of life, 
nor is it dependent on any surrounding 
circumstances. All it demands is the 
presence of asympathetic spirit, a willing- 
ness to be pleased, a desire to see the 
bright side of things and to discover the 
best points in people, a frankness and 
openness of disposition, a readiness to 
leave self and other engrossing objects, 
and to enter heartily into subjects more 
generally acceptable. Whoever will cul- 
tivate these qualities and habits of mind 
will find a new life opening up within 
him—a life that will be fuller and richer 


in its own happiness, because it will be 
constantly increasing that of his fellow- 
men. lca 

WHEN men and women come to be 
thoroughly interested in something out- 
side of self, they forget about their own 
special preferences, and accept either 
privacy or publicity, according to the de- 
gree in which either can be made sub- 
servient to the subject inhand. There is 
no other cure for the self-consciousness 
whieh makes one person shy and reserved 
and another vain and boastful, which 
makes one person seorn and ignore his 
fellow-men and another live only in the 
light of their attention and applause. 





THE true test of all civilization is the 
character of the people who participate 
in it. If it serves merely, to produce 
luxury, enervation, selfishness, and pride, 
it is a curse and not a blessing; but if, 
through its opportunities, the physical 
nature of man is strengthened, his mental 
powers are increased and exalted, and his 
moral character is purified and elevated, 
then has civilization done her finest 
work and fulfilled her highest mission. 





Wirnovr the friendly exchange of 
kindly words and deeds, without the 
sunshine of loving looks and smiles of 
welcome and encouragement, a house may 
be a habitation, but never truly a home. 





































SONNET. 


SUMMER. 


THE Summer, the divinest Summer burns, 
The skies are bright with azure and with gold, 
The mavis and the 
nightingale by 
turns 

Amid the woods a soft 
enchantment hold: 

The flowering woods, 
with glory and 
delight, 

Their tender leaves 
unto the air have 
spread; 

The wanton air,amid 
their alleys 
bright, 

Doth softly fly, and ; 
a light fragrance 
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